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THE CHRISTIAN VOCABULARY : 


AN OBSTACLE TO COMMUNICATION ? 
by 


KLAUS VON BISMARCK 


I. Preface 


Not long ago I asked for a tomato juice in a German station buffet. 
The waiter, who was not familiar with this refreshing drink, brought 
me, with eager readiness, tomato ketchup. He naturally understood 
tomato juice to mean the thing with which he was familiar. A similar 
linguistic misunderstanding frequently arises nowadays when modern lay 
Christians speak to members of the congregation, imbued with the 
pietism of earlier generations, about their function in the “world.” 
The latter frequently know the “world” from their traditional belief 
and speech only as the wicked world from which as a Christian one 
must hold aloof or which one has to convert. So they talk about entirely 
different “‘worlds” which have nothing to do with each other. People 
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speak at cross-purposes, instead of arriving at the dialogue of Christians 
“without” and the fellowship of faith “within.” 

These two simple examples serve to outline, in simplified form, the 
problem with which we are to deal. This problem is made even more 
acute from the point of view of the layman because the language of 
Christians in its origins has been coined mainly by theologians. For 
they interpret the language of the Bible, with the help of the Hebrew 
and Greek originals. They are the specially appointed ministers of the 
Word. Where the function of the Christian has been and is under- 
stood — wrongly in my opinion — as being to all intents and purposes 
only the “‘ministerium verbi divini,” it is inevitable that laymen should 
be inclined to regard their duties as Christians in the world as an imi- 
tation of the duties of theologians. 

The attempt to regard the priesthood of all believers as a “preacher- 
hood” of all believers can be taken as recognised. But for that very 
reason the layman has a special interest in the manifold forms of the 
Christian witness. 


Il. Speech, a means of communication ? 


Communication through words has manifestly from time imme- 
morial been the essential and particularly human characteristic which 
distinguishes us from other forms of life. We teach our children how 
man calls the creatures and things about him by name, thus entering 
into relationship with them and entering their world. We also learn in 
the world-wide church how man in his relations with his fellow-men 
needs speech as a means of communication. 

In the Bible God’s word of creation precedes the spoken word of 
men. It is given to us men to learn of the enduring bond between God 
and His work through God’s Word in the Bible. Thus the possibility 
of seeking and finding fellowship by means of words, of language, is 
given to us from the beginning, as is the capacity to bear witness through 
the word to existing fellowship. 

But the denial and disturbing of fellowship also find expression in 
word and speech. Modern means of influencing the masses (newspapers, 
radio) make it easier for us to understand the biblical truth that the 
powers of evil approached the first man and woman through the medium 
of speech. Through Cain’s denial of his fratricide a second crime is 
added to the first. The concerted rebellion of the peoples against God 
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the Creator at the building of the Tower of Babel is brought to an end 
by the confusion of the tongues. During the German Protestant Kirchen- 
tags the talks on marriage and politics, for instance, clearly confirmed 
how severance in speech is always the expression of severance in fellow- 
ship. The discussion on the division of Germany shows conclusively 
that words like “democracy” or “freedom” are associated with entirely 
different situations, and thus express the divisions between the debaters. 

But anyone who has many times prayed the Lord’s Prayer in ecu- 
menical fellowship in the chorus of widely varying tongues has also 
been made aware that the different languages of the nations mean not 
only separation and strangeness, but also inexhaustible riches. It is 
possible to learn one another’s languages. The mastery of a foreign 
tongue is a bridge between the nations, and makes it possible to absorb 
not only words, but different ideas and ways of thought. The need for 
our Church to thrust outward with its message, beyond the circle which 
speaks and understands the traditional church language, makes one 
wonder whether the old curse of the confusion of tongues and the scat- 
tering of mankind, who no longer understand one another, has not 
today become a reality within our individual language areas. 

From the point of view of the layman’s world it is clear that our 
society is divided up into many different groups living together and 
associating each in its own particular way, and thus developing its own 
language. By contrast with theologians, the laity today live in widely 
differentiated groups. Members of the working class in a big town, for 
instance, have a way of life and forms of expression quite different from 
those of craftsmen or farm-workers in an agricultural district. The 
comprehension of human being for their fellows living in quite different 
circumstances is, with the best will in the world, often amazingly limited. 
Thus deep chasms of incomprehension or incomplete comprehension 
yawn in a single language area. More and more varieties of technical 
jargon have developed and affected everyday language. In the wake of 
technical development there has also come into being a great mass of 
technical terms in the form of abbreviations, which have changed the 
language in a special way and have often given it the condensed char- 
acter of a wireless telegram worded more or less in code. 

If we ask ourselves today in what respect there is still a “common” 
language that links all men, and objects in which all take an interest, 
it is the things near to the body, like food, drink, housing, garden, 
sport, that spring to one’s mind. In an entirely different historical 
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Situation, the language of Luther’s Bible clearly spoke to all classes of 
people. 

Looking at the matter from a German point of view, it is problem- 
atical how far a common historical destiny makes for linguistic unity’. 
Certainly the genuine consciousness of a common history can unite all 
the groups in a linguistic community. Incisive historical changes may 
bring it about, however, that linguistic concepts such as “‘fatherland”’ 
or “nation” are interpreted in widely different ways and change quickly 
even in one country. Emigrants who left Germany 25 years ago, and 
who use these words today when visiting Germany, realise this very 
clearly. In different countries the extent to which a common national 
language exists varies greatly, according to the continuity of the history 
of each country. Of Germany at all events it must be said that the 
language of the national history and its consciousness is intelligible to 
all only to a rather limited extent. Political judgements and considera- 
tions in face of the rapid process of historical change such as the loss 
of the provinces east of the Oder-Neisse line in Germany are largely 
determined by the individual groups of a nation, which do not speak 
the same language but live and speak on the basis of their own assump- 
tions. The meetings at the Evangelical Academies have confirmed this. 

Even art and science, with their language, also carry within them- 
selves the danger of isolation, as well as possessing the capacity to 
create fellowship. True fellowship, Bultmann says, is frequently restricted 
today to technical matters (sport, motorization). These are his actual 
words: “It is true that technical interests create fellowship between 
man and man, conversations readily start today between men who are 
Strangers to each other, on the subject of new car and aeroplane mod- 
els”...? While Bultmann also puts forward the thesis that people 
nowadays easily speak of anything else at all, but never of themselves, 
the experiences of lay workers in the industrial world of labour do not 
confirm this, or at least are contradictory. Certainly people hesitate to 
speak of themselves in testimony style. They also hesitate to discuss 


things of the spirit, “pious” subjects. But people are often surprisingly 


' In his treatise : ‘Forms of Human Society,’’ BULTMANN distinguishes : 1) the, society 


arranged by nature; 2) the society that has grown from history ; 3) the society founded 
by the intellectual world of art and science ; 4) the society established by religion. Glauben 
und Verstehen Il, p. 262, Tiibingen, 1952. 

Cf. R. BULTMANN : Glauben und Verstehen Il, ““Forms of Human Society,” p. 269, 
Tiibingen, 1952 
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ready and willing to speak objectively about the things that trouble and 
disturb a human being in given circumstances. The “I” is concealed in 
the purely objective. It sometimes seems to me as if an earlier generation 
produced its personal testimony with that individual pathetic intensity 
with which a sculptor, for instance, creates his work and fits it into the 
landscape. In contrast to this the language of today, in its most personal 
statements, can better be compared to the positive contribution made 
by an electrical engineer working as one of a team. Who will lightly 
assert that the form of speech of the individualistic 19th century was 
more Christian ? 

This explains how some people in the church are tried by a great 
lack of courage when they have to speak of things of the soul or of 
personal experience. Others turn aside, in making their statements, to 
special branches of knowledge, philosophy, psychotherapy and sociology, 
for these special fields have developed exclusive terminologies which 
define experiences in the realm of the spiritual, give them theoretical 
form and describe them. 

In this situation Christians are called upon first of all to learn all over 
again to listen, in a completely new way, so that they can pass on the 
message committed to them in a form intelligible to their neighbours. 
Every messenger must learn languages in the sense of listening not only 
to a changed interpretation of the world, but also to a language which 
is strange to us ourselves at first. For there is no doubt that the tra- 
ditional church language, that of the “pious” in particular, is no longer 
generally intelligible. The transmission of the message calls for frequent 
translations even within one language area. 

The proclaiming of God’s works has been effected through the 
medium of the world. Thus it was done by the early witnesses to the 
faith in the Holy Scripture. Thus the Word of God has been passed 
on by men to men. In the process, particular forms of transmission 
have developed. Words have become associated with certain situations. 
The transmission become rigid and obsolete. The situations change. 
For instance, the tradition of the “Confessing Church” in its struggle 
with National Socialism cannot be transmitted directly into the situation 
today. And these forms must be continually understood afresh, re- 
translated and made newly accessible. Thus the proclaiming of the 
Christian message is exposed to all the “linguistic difficulties” of the 
modern world. In word-perfect transmission alone there lies no security. 
There are clearly times when Christians should not say anything, but 


t 
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merely listen afresh. If it is the duty of the Christian to declare the 
message of Jesus Christ in a new way, then we shall all stammer and 
mumble. This teaches us to pray humbly for the gift of the Holy Spirit 
and to realise that in the maelstrom of changing speech and changing 
words, Christ — the Word made flesh —is the only constant. What 
special difficulties stand in our way when we seek to pass on the message 
we have ourselves received, believed and experienced in the traditional 
language of the church ? 


Ill. Christian language as an obstacle to communication 


1. Language in the pietistic ideas of the past 


Language is always the expression of life. New thoughts and move- 
ments of the spirit take form in what men say. Language in which 
living thoughts can be traced is almost always understood. For instance, 
we have learned afresh in the Evangelical Academies from people of 
the “world,” strangers to the church, that spiritually alive forces can 
often make themselves understood even through the medium of imperfect 
speech. 

There is no need to demonstrate specifically here how vastly the 
world has changed in the last 150 years as a result of technology : family, 
work, the state — there has been a radical change everywhere. 

With all this, the worlds of man’s perception and his feelings have 
altered. People have learned to get along with technology. Terrible 
world wars and disasters have been experienced. In spite of breath- 
taking technical advances we are living in a disillusioned world. 

The Church of Christ can dwell calmly in the midst of such changes. 
It is her mission to go on repeating afresh that one Word of the salva- 
tion of the world through Jesus Christ, and to proclaim deliverance from 
sin. The message of Scripture not only calls man out of his environ- 
ment, but it also sends him back into his own world into new situations 
equipped with comfort, joy and sobriety. Thus there are many Chris- 
tians who have experienced protection and fellowship in these new 
situations and not within the traditional security of the church. Where 
does danger threaten such traditional security ? It threatens where we 
draw our strength from the Word of God, live by it, feel ourselves to 
be invulnerable against the intrusions of “others,” but have ceased to 
struggle amid the confusion of tongues around us. Before we know it, 


our lives and our way of speaking are caught up in the great wave of 
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traditionalism and our faith becomes rigid. Believers withdraw into 
their own circle and no longer stand in the fullness of life. They give 
a special place in their lives to the fostering of their own inner being, 
and live in their distinctively marked fellowship. The introverted lan- 
guage, unintelligible in the world, is only an indication of a process 
that is extremely disquieting. 

As a result of the pietism that is deeply rooted in Germany, such 
behaviour among Christians is still very common, and yet that same 
pietism means that in the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries individual 
members of a torpid church awakened afresh to the Gospel, and then 
united in small groups. The Protestant Church in Germany was for 
long kept alive by such groups of awakened men and women. But 
these groups did not all retain the outward-looking attitude to the 
mission in foreign lands and in their own country which they originally 
had. People experienced such rich inward blessing through pietism that 
they often avoided the storm-wind from without, lived within small 
groups of believers and were no longer aware of what was going on 
in the world. They understood no one outside their own circle and 
ceased to listen to anyone else. The official language of the Church 
shows that the Church as an institution has done little to adapt itself 
to the changes in life and society. Thus, for instance, the needs of life 
in industry receive little or no attention in the official language of the 
Church (catechism, liturgy, prayers, hymn-book) '. 

This official language of the Church and the “pious” speech of most 
of its members makes it plain that church communities as a whole are 
not really facing up to the problems of their time, but are simply passing 
many questions by with their eyes closed. 

The pietistic character of our congregations is responsible also for 
the fact that an old-fashioned form of personal testimony is still custom- 
ary within the church. People continue with great unconcern to make 
direct statements about the thing of the soul, and to expect such testi- 
monies, without realising that this language often does not go to the 


' For example, children in Germany still learn an explanation of Martin Luther on 
the first article of the Creed the language of which is appropriate to the thinking of an agra- 
rian society: “I believe that God has created me, together with all creatures, has given 
me and still maintains body and soul, eyes and ears, reason and all senses. In addition 
clothing, shoes, house and home, food and drink, land, cattle and all goods...” 

In the official wording of the great prayer to be read in church at the close of worship, 
prayer is offered for “seafarers” and “travellers,” but not, for instance, for workers on 
Sunday shift or for all the baptised members of the congregation who cannot or will not 
come to church on Sunday. 
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heart of the matter. This gives rise to uncertainty and distress in anyone 
who is not deeply rooted in the centre of a parish circle, when the pastor 
or a pious layman speak words of Christian comfort to him during 
house visitation or by a sickbed. It is also the source of reluctance to 
join Christian circles, for fear that one will have to say and hear things 
that one prefers not to say and hear. The idea that Christian faith is 
rooted in the spiritual domain of human life is still widely prevalent. 
Ihe language used by pious laymen or pastors, which strikes those not 
accustomed to it as old-fashioned, sentimental and affected, makes for 
the persistence of this mistaken belief. If there is no translation into 
the material sphere, and this can be done only by Christians as neigh- 
bours acknowledging their solidarity with material circumstances, then 
the faith of our church is not being taken right out into the world, but 
is being practised and protected in a special religious sphere. It would 
be better if the edifying Christian language, with its many unintelligible 
theological concepts, were not allowed to reach the outside world. But 
language is the expression of life. And if a congregational circle has 
been meeting and carrying on its Bible study in the same way for 30 years, 
there comes into being among its members a special terminology which 
deters those who do not belong to such a circle. Language of this kind 
can only be altered if the life is also altered, that is to say if the mission 
of the Church reaches out into and pays heed to all languages. We 
laymen have acquiesced far too long in the view that these translations 
are a matter for Bible societies and missionaries: but it is also work 
that we have to do amongst our fellow-men. 

The recognition that “God wants to be praised in the midst of the 
world” (Bonhoeffer), and not in pious conventicles, is gaining ground 
slowly. In this connection there is still a serious danger for the isolated 
layman : when he has decided to live his faith and bear witness to it 
in everyday life, then the best example to follow in doing this seems to 
be the pastor, unless he is living in a community with other lay people 
in similar situations and receiving patterns of conduct there. It is true 
that the pastor is not by his calling tied to a special religious sphere. 
But he is constantly faced with the task of witnessing to the Gospel 
in his sermons, Bible study and conversation, for the benefit of the 
traditional members of the church. What the pastor says requires 
implementing, translating and supporting. The missionary drive beyond 
this circle can succeed only if there are already different forms of speech 
in a church. Laymen must learn that it is not by any means always 
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necessary to testify by declaring in words what one believes. Primarily, 
silent witness in the form of help given, for instance, through the be- 
haviour of the Christian in everyday life, is of more importance for 
communication between Christian and non-Christian. The reluctance 
of men and women of today to show their inmost feelings in a manner 
Strange to them is great, and for that reason they shun Bible study 
groups and often even services of worship. For that reason they feel 
deeply shocked if the “habitual Christians” speak in a familiar or over- 
frank way about what concerns the faith. 

It is precisely among the “non-habitual Christians” that there is 
beginning to appear, slowly and cautiously, in the church a new kind 
of piety, the most important characteristic of which is that it foregoes any 
conscious “fostering” of an inner life. People are beginning to recognise 


that God has redeemed the whole man in all spheres of his life. 


2. Language in theological concepts 


*“No word stands still, but it tends instead to move downward rather 
than upward from its original place, to change for the worse rather 
than the better, to become narrower rather than broader, and from 
the variability of the word we can detect the variability of the concepts” 
(Goethe)!. 

If we seek to listen with the ears of our neighbours alongside us 
who are not at home in the church, we suddenly become quite clearly 
aware that in the sermon or in religious talk words are used which have 
lost their original sense and force, appear out of date or at any rate 
are unintelligible to those beside us. 

A word like “conversion,” for example, has no longer about it any 
of the radiant lustre of the deliverance that is experienced when a man 
turns to Christ. Instead it is associated, if not with the idea of painful 
self-exposures in which immoral things are brought to light, then with 
the successes of mainly professional evangelists. 

“Repentance” seems far removed from the Messianic anticipatory 
joy that the purifying immersion of John the Baptist signified. We think 
of fines or the penalties imposed by a policeman or a teacher. 

“Grace,” too, has lost all meaning for many people. They know 
that grace is something good. The word has not yet lost its illuminating 


1 Wert und Ehre deutscher Sprache, Fischer, Hamburg, 1957, page 84 
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power completely. There is a light shining over it as there was over 
the stable at Bethlehem. But men do not find the way there through 
that sign. It is no longer grasped that grace means the wiping out of 
our offences by God with a generosity compared to which the pardoning 
of a murderer before his judge is nothing, that it operates in all of us 
through Jesus Christ. 

“Faith” is historical belief in the facts of salvation and the message 
of the Bible. Thus the word has not yet completely lost its meaning. 
Through experience, in human relationships — ‘Do you believe in 
me ?”” — “I have faith in you” — there remains at least a trace of the 
original sense of it. 

“Sin” has entirely ceased to be associated with God, and is seen 
only in relation to a morally misunderstood church or pastorate that 
seeks to take away from people the little pleasure they have. The proto- 
type of the “sinner” is the man or woman who lives more or less friv- 
olously. The fact that sin as a dangerous separation from God is 
found in its diabolical self-awareness among “morally” blameless men 
and women is never dreamed of. 

Many people today no longer have any desire to hear these words ; 
understandably enough, because they cannot apprehend them apart 
from certain pietistic ideas. 

Besides the words described here, which are only a few of many, 
there are nevertheless Biblical concepts which have apparently evolved 
differently and have remained proof against such loss of meaning: 

The words Baptism, Communion, Divine Worship, Blessing, are 
associated with certain actions, and evoke a concrete conception in 
everyone’s mind. 

But words like suffering, experience, patience, hope, guilt, death, 
life, also are comprehensible to almost everyone. They have their place 
in every life, whether Christian or non-Christian. They need no special 
explanation. 

Any endeavour to clarify Christian language is essentially an attempt 
to interpret the Bible to our time. This task is entrusted to theologians 
because they are experts. The task of the laity, on the other hand, is not 
only to proclaim the message (as if it were a parish magazine edited by 
theologians) but constantly to re-interpret God’s Word and His teaching 
in their own lives and in the lives of their neighbours. In Germany the 
theologians have been much preoccupied with the question, “How do 
the statements in the Bible agree with the modern scientific ‘world 
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picture’ ?” They have been trying to translate all the expressions which 
they regard as time-conditioned into modern terms, or at any rate to 
make it clear that such words are expressions of the New Testament 
“world picture”: for instance “mythological” figures like angels and 
devils, or concepts such as heaven or hell which cannot be scientifically 
proved. 

Non-theologians cannot form any definite opinion concerning 
R. Bultmann’s “demythologisation.” But lay Christians will be keenly 
interested in any attempt made by theologians, not only to liberate the 
Bible’s message from the “world picture” of antiquity, but also to purify 
Christian language from ballast which might today prove an obstacle 
to communication between Christians and non-Christians. Lay Chris- 
tians are seeking the cooperation of theologians who sympathise with 
the efforts of modern people to emerge from the religious ghetto and 
discover the true application of the Christian faith here and now. 

Christian service in modern industry raises the question whether 
Bultmann, in his attempt to translate the Christian message into con- 
temporary terms, has not lost something essential which is particularly 
significant for people today. 

Modern man may smile at the sentimental angels in the Navitivy 
play and the Devil’s cloven hoof. But in this age of atomic experiments 
he divines something of the immensity of the forces in the cosmos and 
of the spiritual struggle that is always going on. Is the actual physical 
image of one of God’s guardian angels protecting him really still an 
obstacle to faith for the man who tends a blast-furnace or builds atomic 
piles ? Or : when he has taken the tremendous step of recognising Christ 
as the hope of the world, will the modern intellectual still find it a 
stumbling-block that one of the miracles is handed down in a form not 
in keeping with our scientific ideas ? 

But a second question has yet to be asked : 

God’s action is described by Bultmann as action in the world, carried 
Out on me as an individual. In this connection self-surrender, with- 
drawal from the world, the judgment and the gift of God are discussed. 
Certainly God’s work of salvation in me is not restricted to my spiritual 
life, according to Bultmann. But is it made sufficiently clear that the 
“neighbour” is not only the human being to whom I am “directed,” but 
that God is at work simultaneously both on me and on my neighbour ? 

The experience of the German Protestant Church Assemblies, the 
experience of the house-church circles in England, and other new forms 
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of proclamation of the Gospel, in which churchgoers and strangers 
to the church are encountering the word of God afresh together, teach 
us that God’s work in our time is often primarily performed on men 
and women in brotherly fellowship, however certainly He may also 
speak to the individual. 

Bultmann’s fundamental demand is important for the layman in 
a secular calling. But the debate on the reform of language proposed 
by Bultmann is bound to become a one-sided affair of internal theology 
unless laymen with their experience of “translation” take part in it. 

[his is necessary because they will also have to draw attention to 
an excessive adaptation of church language. 

For there is often one kind of modern preaching that is so closely 
aligned with the supposed nature of modern man that it leaves him 
empty and cold. It does not leave room for the whole fullness of the 
promises of God, to which we are reaching out and which points beyond 
our human conceptions. Certainly it is possible to describe the event of 
redemption, in so far as the human reaction to it is concerned, by 
means of concepts from modern philosophy (estrangement, essential 
nature, etc.). But these concepts are just as much in danger of losing 
their meaning as all the other words, as soon as they do not have behind 
them the whole fullness of the reality of redemption, true other-world- 
liness. The danger of this rational language is philosophical instead 
of theological abstraction. It is important that the theologian of today 
should come to terms with this question. But what is more important 
for theologians and for us laymen who want to find the right word, 
the right language, is the ever new petition for the Holy Spirit, which 
goes hand in hand with a constant concern for the life, the thought 
and the “language” of our non-church brothers. These efforts will 
make us realise more clearly the poverty of our own powers of expression. 
“We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power may be of God, and not of us.” (II. Cor. 4:7.) 

Another obstacle to communication is abstract “theological” lan- 
guage. As in all other branches of scientific study, there is in theology 
a technical jargon, language which is intelligible to the specialists and 
which makes use of certain concepts as short cuts. Of course, this 
technical language is not used in sermons or in Bible study. Unfor- 
tunately the preaching of the Word very rarely takes the form of con- 
versation. Sermons, and often Bible study also, are addresses delivered 
by the pastor. There is in the German Protestant Church a strong and 
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good tradition of exposition ; but preaching in secular language as a 
genuine dialogue between equals is seldom found. Even when a conver- 
sation takes place in a traditional church circle between pastors and 
laymen on a biblical text, the pastor as a specialist on the subject is 
always the superior. Interested laymen mostly tend rather to adopt his 
technical terminology than to ask the pastor to explain his theological 
abstractions and translate them into real life. People who know nothing 
of “the doctrine of the two realms”, of “Christological approach” and 
of “justification through works” simply cannot understand a statement 
containing these ideas. They rightly reject them, wrongly equate them 
with all other Christian statements and thereupon give up all idea of 
attending church and conversing with Christians. 

But how ought the Christian to speak? The edifying language of 
the inward life is rejected, theological language is understood only in its 
own domain, and a language markedly derived from modern philosophy 
is just as undesirable as a deliberately worldly jargon? We have seen 
in any case that these various ways of speech that have been mentioned 
can on occasion be an obstacle to communication with people who 
are strangers to the church. 


IV. The limitations and the function of the language of the Christian 


In the world of today language, words, speech are only to a limited 
extent a medium of communication. People have had so much experience 
of their abuse, of lying and empty phrases, that they are not much 
inclined to listen. But people have learned to pay very much more 
careful attention again to who it is that says something. The individual 
as the “‘vessel”” containing the message again becomes more important. 
That means a cheering task, which is at the same time a promise and 
a limitation. For in our society with its complicated organization the 
ideas and thoughts of the various human groups vary so widely that 
mutual understanding often is not easy, even when the speaker seems 
personally worthy of confidence. 

Besides, there are experiences which reduce people to silence. Many 
people, both Christians and non-Christians, have gone through such 
experiences at the present time. Against the background of all these 
experiences the event of Pentecost stands out afresh in splendour. For 
it came upon the bewildered disciples from Heaven (Acts 2: 2) that 


their speech became intelligible to the hearers, as God’s testimony. 
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The layman can therefore be confident that where we and others 
can speak only in hesitating allusions, or are even afraid to make definite 
statements about ourselves or the faith, it is not our duty to drag to 
the surface by means of the spoken word all the truth known to us. 

With God’s help we can trust the poor language that has been given 
to us; we should not rest satisfied with fine phrases, whether their 
colouring be pious, theological or philosophical. The important thing 
is to listen while we speak, to God and to our neighbour. God’s creative 
Word (Logos) is word and deed. It is true that a Christian vocabulary, 
as a human manifestation, will keep growing up here and there in 
Christian communities. A technical theologian language is an essential. 
But this Christian way of speech deserves no halo. Indeed it becomes 
dangerous if the statements of the theologians are passed on untranslated, 
and if the Christian communities no longer know how to live “bilin- 
gually,” and thus how to remain in contact with the non-Christian world. 

It is a real help towards broader fellowship to enter the sphere and 
interests of the person for whom the message is intended. This means 
speaking the language of the world, of technics and of material affairs. 
The biblical concepts have to be constantly re-interpreted by theologians 
to the laity ; but it will always be the task of the layman to translate 
these concepts into life and action. Dietrich Bonhoeffer speaks of this 
kind of translation, into the midst of life, not for a reserved “religious” 
sphere. It must go beyond the spoken word, and is achieved in another 
way. “The Christian enters into the profusion of duties, problems, 
successes and failures, experiences and perplexities of life, throwing 
himself entirely upon the mercy of God and taking seriously, not his 
own sufferings any longer, but the suffering of God in the world.” } 

Such a life for the Christian in the world leaves room for God’s 
miracle, for Pentecost. A man understands himself, through God, and 
yet stands close by his brother, facing the same problems and difficulties 
as one who does not believe in God. He knows of no special Christians 
solutions to his problems. When communication takes place with a 
brother in the life they share, then the “Christian” language comes into 
being of itself — with or without direct statement of the message — 
only it comes not from a spiritual pulpit but unconstrainedly in the 
solidarity of the human group of which one is a part. 


' D. BONHOEFFER : Widerstand und Ergebung, page 245, Kaiser, Munich, 1951. 
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It is the peculiarity of the word of God that passes through the 
Christian that it is not only word, but action. That is why we as Christians 
are called upon to dispense happily with any Christian vocabulary that 
the tradition of the church, and in particular its ghetto temptations, 
keep on hanging about us like an old coat we have inherited, in order 
to Jive as men and women in the world with our brethren, and pray 
to God in this reality. Such true life will also find expression in our 
speech, and has its own garment of language, constantly renewed. We shall 
tell forth God’s works in our own way, having regard to God and with 


our eyes On our neighbours ; there is no recipe telling us how, but there 
is a promise : not only when Christians come to judgment, but always, 
for all time, the words hold good for them in their responsibility to the 
world : “Take no thought how or what ye shall speak ; for it shall be 
given you in that same hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that 
speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” (Matt. 10.) 








THE DIALOGUE BETWEEN CHURCH 
AND PRESS 
by 


JEAN-MARC CHAPPUIS 


Matthew’s account of the last words of the risen Christ tells us 
that the Church’s mission consists in the transmission of a teaching. 
It follows that the Church is concerned with every type of teaching 
employed in the world. This does not mean that the Church must 
necessarily use them all, but only that none of them should pass it 
by. The Church must ask whether and how each can be used to the 
glory of God. 

Originally the single mode of teaching used by Christ and the Church 
was the oral word. Today the importance of the spoken word in the 
formation of the Canon is fully recognised. The Church has never 
stopped using it and will never do so, in preaching, catechising and 
other ways. 

Almost at once, however, the Church also used the written word, 
quickly taking the measure of its great importance by making a body 
of manuscripts into a rule of faith, the Canon. 

Soon afterwards pictures were pressed into service, later sculpture, 
and now today television and film. Here we have the word portrayed. 

Finally, after printing had been invented, the Church from the 
beginning of the invention put it to good use. This form of the word 
is printed. 

The press falls within this last category. It is the press that is to 
engage our attention as we address ourselves to the examination of 
the conditions under which it may be well and rightly used by the 
Church. 

lo begin with it may not be out of place to underline the importance 
of the role assumed by the press in the modern world. As the chief 
medium for spreading information and opinions of all kinds, the press 
has, little by little, assumed a key position in the life of democratic 
institutions. Through the press citizens who are and wish to be respon- 


sible in the national and world scene are informed of the events which 
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condition their political, economic and social choices. Monsieur Paul- 
Louis Bret, formerly director of Agence France Presse, refers in his 
remarkable book, IJnformation and Democracy, to that ‘“‘right to 
the facts” that must be conceded to citizens of a twentieth century 
democracy. It is a primary responsibility of the press to see to it that 
this right is effectively conferred. For this reason it is no exaggeration 
to bestow on it the title of ‘‘the fourth power in the state,’ 
sometimes been done. 

Obviously questions might be asked about the way in which the 
press carries out such an important task; but this critical function 
does not concern us here. What is important to recognise is that the 


as has 


press of today, by reason of its function, has come to manipulate such 
vast financial and technical resources that it is no light matter for the 
Church to make use of the medium. It will be impossible to lose sight 
of this fact as we enquire how the Church uses the press in practice. 

It seems to me that there are three ways for the Church to obtain 
from the press the service it can render. 

The first might be called the way of the leaven in the lump, and 
consists in having as many Christian journalists as possible on secular 
newspapers. One meets this situation in many countries, but I do not 
think the Church reaps all the fruits one might expect. The reason is 
that a newspaper is a disciplined organisation, where individuals are 
not free to say what they please, to publish information and express 
the opinions that they personally regard as being the most important. 

In a recently published book on The Catholic Press, Monsieur 
Georges Hourdin, the director of La Vie catholique illustrée, has, for 
example, this to say: ‘‘Le Parisien libéré has Catholics among its 
most important shareholders and administrators. And yet this big 
morning daily cannot be considered a Christian paper...” That is 
because Le Parisien libéré, in view of the line it has marked out for 
itself and the public it wants to reach, is precluded from disseminating 
a larger amount of specifically Christian information and viewpoints 
than other similar papers. Obviously one could say the same of many 
other papers run by Christians belonging to denominations other than 
the Roman Church. Thus, for instance, the editor-in-chief of a Swiss 
political daily, a Protestant, one day publicly declared that his paper 
did its duty by the Church by publishing a weekly list of the preachers in 
the town. To this he added some items about parish life in the region 
round about, but seemed not in the least to imagine that his entire 
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professional activity might be shaped by the Word of God. What 
often happens happened here: the leaven, to put it bluntly, had been 
choked by the lump ! 

It would certainly be easy to denounce at this point the failure of 
many controllers and editors of papers who do not transmit to their 
readers their personal Christian convictions. Indeed, it would be all 
too easy, because it is not right to understimate the considerable diffi- 
culties they face. Here again, a newspaper is a disciplined organisation 
that depends on different financial resources and gives a somewhat 
restricted liberty of movement to its editorial staff. 

It seems to me that it would be more profitable to ask ourselves 
what the Church is doing and might do to help Christian journalists 
to assume their responsibilities more effectively. If we put this question 
we might run the risk of denouncing the failure of the Church itself. 
In spite of several honourable exceptions there is no denying that, 
generally speaking, the Church has done very little in this direction. 
Intermittent meetings do not give enough impetus to the leaven to 
make it effectually penetrate the dough and make it rise. 

In certain countries, such as Sweden, there are groups designed to 
bring together members of parliament of different political persuasions. 
They pray and together seek God’s will as they consider questions 
affecting the country’s political life. The encouragement of movements 
like this in the world of journalism would undoubtedly help journalists 
to incarnate their faith in their professional activity. 

This does, however, presuppose that a few men who are professional 
journalists would be prepared to undertake such activity with the help 
of a theologian and in a serious and competent way. Here we are 
opening up a difficult but important prospect. 

The second way open to the Church in reaching the public through 
the press is action from the outside. In the so-called Christian coun- 
tries, for instance, many papers call regularly or from time to time 
on columnists who do not belong to the editorial staff of the paper as 
such, but are invited to acquaint the public with a Christian point of 
view. Undoubtedly this opens up an important possibility provided the 
columnist knows how to use the distinctive resources of journalism. 
A single example will demonstrate the potential repercussions of such 
columns. 

A Belgian Roman Catholic priest, the Abbé Charles Moeller, in a 
fine book called Mentalité Moderne et Evangélisation (The Modern 
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Mind and Evangelism), strongly advises Catholic catechists, when 
teaching about the Virgin Mary, to take into account the reaction of the 
churches that dissent from Roman Catholic doctrine. ‘‘In the area 
of the dogma of the Assumption,” he writes, ‘‘the entire status of 
mariology has been called in question by objections popularised and 
widely lodged in the minds of Catholics by the press.” He then refers, 
in a footnote, to the explanations given to the public by Pastor Marc 
Boegner in big Paris newspapers such as Figaro and Le Monde. The 
example sufficiently indicates the importance that can be assumed by 
the work of a columnist in a secular paper. 

Naturally the success of such articles depends on the capacity and 
talent of the writer. But we should at the same time add that however 
brilliant he may be the columnist cannot help remaining, in spite of 
everything, an outsider on the paper. He has practically no influence 
on the other columns, where he would very often like to open up oppor- 
tunities for a voice inspired by the Gospel. The leaven, excellent though 
it may be, remains outside the lump! 

The same can be said of another form of action from outside 
the many press services published by the churches, of which the best 
known is the Ecumenical Press Service. Although their importance 
is less obvious to the general public than that of the columnists, it is 
none the less considerable. The many papers that make space for 
religious items are provided with news by their service. 

Unfortunately nearly all these press services are unsatisfactory. 
Some of them are excellent, some mediocre and more still are frankly 
bad. The reason for this wretched situation is simple. It can be put 
in one word, and unfortunately I shall have to use it again in writing 
this article — amateurism. For the most part the churches do not attach 
great significance to this kind of work. Overworked church adminis- 
trators or men utterly without specialised preparation for such tasks 
are often loaded with employment that deserves far better considera- 
tion from the churches. In this field I have seen some things it might 
be better not to describe in greater detail. They made me blush with 
shame for the Church. I have come to see the discredit the Church 
can incur because it becomes involved in the practice of a profession 
without taking account of that profession’s most elementary conven- 


tions, for lack of competence. I do not hesitate to say that in the choice 
of qualified, competent men versed in the methods of journalism to 
edit church press services the very honour of God is at stake. 
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When one observes that the publishing of religious information is 
a difficult art, this discriminating selection becomes even more necessary. 
Secular papers are as a rule interested in religious news when it carries 
political overtones or is of a sensational nature. But the texture of the 
inner life of the Christian Church is not political and usually carries 
no ‘‘sensational angle,” not at any rate in the human meaning of 
the words. The life of the Christian community is therefore not an 
easy subject for treatment by a journalist. It is usually wrapped up 
in the discretion associated with great and portentous matters and 
those who watch over it as a rule do not much like publicity being 
given to their actions and concerns. ‘‘They have an inordinate desire,” 
writes Monsieur Hourdin in the book already quoted, ‘‘depending 
on what they are aiming at, to see the press seize on their words 
or report their actions at once. It is noticeable that in relation 
to its activities as a whole the Church does not take the initiative 
in informing the informers.” What is true of the Roman Church 
is true very often, at this point also, of the other Christian denomi- 
nations. 

[his demonstrates how hard and unrewarding is the rdle of church 
information officers who have to feed the general press with religious 
news ; it also shows why they have to be particularly well selected. 
More than that, it is necessary that church administrators make the 
work of these men easier by helping them to convey to the wider 
public everything within the life of the Christian community that con- 
stitutes valid witness, but without falling into the grave dangers of 
propaganda. 

Here then are the two first ways open to the Church in drawing 
on the services of the press: the support of Christian journalists who 
work on secular papers and the provision of articles or news items 
from ‘‘outside.” 

(he third way is for the Church to have its own press. There are 
churches that run their own paper. Other Christian newspapers do 
not depend officially on a church but reflect a particular ecclesiastical 
milieu. By contrast with Roman Catholicism the publication of daily 
papers within Protestant churches is a rarity. In French-speaking 
Switzerland, for instance, there are four Roman Catholic dailies but 
none which is Protestant. The difference no doubt stems chiefly from 
the fact that dailies are necessarily tied to a definite political line, and 
this is repugnant to Protestantism. 








" 
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The non-Roman Catholic Christian press consists mainly of week- 
lies or other innumerable and even less frequently published period- 
icals, which belong to three different types according to the end in 
view. 

A first aim is to build up the Church. With this in mind the Church 
has to be formed and informed, spiritually, theologically, ecclesiolog- 
ically. The paper speaks to the members of the Church and tells them 
about their reason for being set as they are on earth, about their faith 
and witness. 

A second aim is the evangelisation of non-Christians. As occasion 
arises the paper acts as the vehicle for proclaiming the Word of God, 
bearing in mind those who have not heard it. 

A third aim is to let the voice of the Gospel be heard inside and 
outside the Church on all aspects of contemporary human life. 

Evidently many papers, in practice, strive to fulfil two or even three 
of these purposes at the same time, which is not always calculated to 
increase their effectiveness. 

Most papers of this kind are amateur productions, edited by people 
busy with other work or by insufficiently prepared full-time editors. 
The unfortunate outcome is that there is only a small minority of 
Christian papers able to bear comparison with their secular opposite 
numbers. What must be done to convince responsible officers of the 
churches that a situation of this kind does considerable harm to the 
Church and the message it proclaims? It is certainly necessary to 
remind them that the Gospel contains a certain parable about an 
untrustworthy steward (Luke 16) that speaks of ‘‘the children of 
this world” being ‘‘wiser in their generation than the children of 
light.” They must also be told that the parable was given precisely to 
end this state of affairs ! 

Even the undeniable honourable exceptions cannot be used as 
alibis. The mediocrity of far too many Christian papers has to become 
intolerable to their editors as well as to their readers, and must be 
ended. 

So as not to close these reflections on a negative note, perhaps | 
may be permitted to retrace my steps and close with a rather fuller 
description of the third aim a Christian paper can set itself. It seems 
to me that by considering this more closely one can be made aware 
of the enormous influence in the world at large open to a well-prepared 
Christian paper. 
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Journalism as a whole and in the last analysis is the daily outline 
of a contemporary history book, appearing as events take their course. 
Whether one likes it or not, when events are assessed and even in 
dispensing ‘‘pure” information, a philosophy of history is implied. 
Of course it may be rudimentary, but it carries with it all the same, 
when all is said, a conception of the world. 

It follows that Christian journalism is a daily unfolding of con- 
temporary history as it appears to the eye of faith. The Christian faith 
carries with it a conception of the world as well as a theology of history. 
It is enough to remark here that in substance this theology of history 
is based on the events of the Gospel, notably on the doctrine of the 
ascension, that is to say the universal lordship of Jesus Christ. History, 
and therefore all the events that compose it, small or large, contain a 


hidden meaning which is to be found in Christ. It is this hidden meaning 


that must be revealed to his readers by a Christian journalist. His 
ministry is a permanent attempt to answer the question put to him 
by Christ : “You know how to interpret the face of the earth and the 
heaven; but how is it that you do not know how to interpret this 
time ? And why, even of yourselves, do you not judge what is right ?” 
(Luke 12: 56-57). 


) 


[here is an obvious parallel between such a ministry and the pro- 
phetic ministry as we see it in the Bible. What were Amos, Jeremiah 
or Isaiah doing but disengaging the hidden meaning contained in the 
events of their day? The biblical prophets unravelled the history that 
was theirs in the light of God’s purpose. Why should Christian jour- 
nalists whose trade involves their being attentive witnesses of their own 
time not be inspired by the prodigious prophetic example? Should 
they not ask of God the same perspicacity ? 

Unquestionably it must be admitted that such a comparison can 
only be a pointer. People do not choose to be prophets; they are 
marked out by God to become prophets. The spirit of prophecy is 
a grace, and it follows that it cannot be prescribed for anybody ; but 
the ministry of a Christian journalist, taken seriously, is born of a 
faithful prayer for the granting of this spirit to the man marked out 
for the work. 

In practice a minimum and a maximum are implied. 

The minimum is submission of all thought to Jesus Christ and him 
alone, the examination of all things with that complete liberty given 
to those who are the Lord’s. Consequently this minimum involves 
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taking no account of any of the taboos, ideological, political, or in 
whatever guise, to which the world bows its head. The lordship of 
Christ has to be concretely acknowledged over against the lordships 
of Caesar, Mammon, Mars, Venus and other monarchs of lesser stature. 
This minimum is not in itself easy to reach. The journalist will have 
to keep asking whether he lives and works in this glorious liberty of 
the children of God. At the same time he will have to recognise that 
the public that buys his paper is far from being always willing to be 
educated in this difficult and demanding liberty. Imagine Amos as 
editor-in-chief. Would he have increased the circulation, gained new 
subscribers? That is very doubtful... 

The maximum possibility for a ministry of this type is that the jour- 
nalist may sometimes, by God’s grace, be the bearer of a decisive word 
for the men of his time. That does not of course mean that he will 
be the recipient of thunderous applause. The decisive word will perhaps 
only be heard in the first place by a few people. All that is meant is 
that he can be the one to receive light appropriate to the clear delinea- 
tion of the present situation of the world. Such is the maximum, the 
supreme possibility that God can vouchsafe to unveil for a servant 
who is ready and waiting. 

Finally, in addition to the recognition of a minimum and a maximum, 
there are observable negative and positive aspects to this ministry. 

The negative element leads to the operation of what Jacques Ellul 
(in his book Présence au Monde Moderne — in English, “The Presence 
of the Kingdom”) calls ‘ta fierce and impassioned destruction of intel- 
lectual myths and idols.” Man, in fact, justifies his very life and history 
by all kinds of systems that erect a screen against Revelation. The 
world is full of divinities. Man gives them his heart and looks to them 
for peace, happiness or joy. They range from the highest speculations 
of spiritualist, materialist or existentialist philosophy to the most hum- 
drum pastimes of our century. 

We have a permanent obligation to destroy these false self-justifica- 
tions. Here we are dealing with an important aspect of the mission 
of Christian intellectuals in general and of journalists in particular. 

The positive side of the contract calls for restoring to men the true 
meaning of their life and history. This was what Bernanos implied in 
his own way when he wrote that “This world’s peoples do not rightly 
know what they lack, but they know something is lacking. It is the 


dream their fathers had of a great adventure, spiritual and temporal, 
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a mighty pilgrimage of humanity toward the golden age of the beatitudes 
in the Gospels.” 

From his own vantage point Jacques Ellul writes in the work we 
have mentioned that “the man of the twentieth century veers ceaselessly 
between the phenomenon and the explanatory myth. It can be said 
that this is the first time in the course of history that this has been true.” 

Immersed in an uninterrupted flood of incoherent information, 
the man of our time clings to the explanations held out to him, even 
when they are most oversimplified or fallacious. Those who are the 
Christian editors of newspapers, our contemporary history books, 
must replace these inadequate explanations with the meaning of history 
revealed to us by the Gospel. Their witness is to make plain the guiding 
thread that runs through the passing events of this world and so to 
reveal the true purpose of God. 








THE CHURCH’S CALLING TO WITNESS 
AND TO SERVE 


by 


H. BERKHOI 


Many of us will remember how at the Davos meeting of the Central 
Committee in 1955 the Christian responsibility in areas of rapid social 
change was an inspiring main theme; and how in the discussion on 
this theme our late friend Pierre Maury said some impressive impromptu 
words. A deep concern urged him, against the general trend of enthu- 
siasm towards the new work about to be undertaken by the World 
Council of Churches, to express his feelings of disquietude and uncer- 
tainty. He made it clear that he was not an adversary of the new work, 
and he struggled with the words to express what he wanted to say. 
I suppose I render his opinion when I say that Pierre Maury was 
afraid the WCC might become a body for social evolution and welfare, 
trying to shape a perfect world and forgetting that the first and main 
task of the Church is to preach that God by His grace will recreate 
our sinful world into His perfect world. 

At that time no one felt urged to take up this problem. But it is 
a real and fundamental problem which is inevitably put before us. 
What is the calling of the Church? To preach the Gospel and to 
administer the Sacraments, of course. Is it also her calling to try to meet 
the manifold needs which are essential for mankind in this sinful and 
suffering world? And, if so, how far does that obligation go? What 
is the relation between word and act, witnessing and serving, kerygma 
and diakonia? I hope, with such insight as I have, to help in the 
clarification of the problem which Pierre Maury put to us and which 
has shown its reality and urgency in the time which has since passed. 


+ 


God’s ultimate aim is the establishing of His Kingdom on earth. 
And His Kingdom is the restored order of His will, that is the full rela- 
tion between God and man, between man and man, between man and 
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his social structures, and between man and nature. The symbol of 
the New Jerusalem in Rev. 21 and 22 contains all these aspects. The 
erection of this Kingdom will be a revolution of such a radical char- 
acter as we can scarcely imagine. It will include the banishment of 
sin, hatred and suffering. In the Old Testament it is introduced as 
an order which is just the opposite of ours: in ours the egotistic and 
proud reign and the humble and meek are oppressed ; in the new order 
God will reject the first and raise up the second. For He is the great 
Judge, the great Shofet who puts right what went wrong. 

God has taken His first measures to establish His Kingdom. He 
elected Israel. He sent His son Jesus Christ, He poured out His Spirit, 
He started a world-wide mission work. He founded His Church. In 
all these acts He is concerned with the restoration of His divine order. 
rhis restoration is still incomplete. Jesus Christ is the “first fruits” 
and the Holy Spirit a “down payment.” In this restoration not all 
aspects come at the same time. The fundamental is the restoration of 
the relation to God, which has been disrupted by our sin. This restora- 
tion takes place in the forgiveness of our sins, in our justification by 
faith, in our adoption as children of God. That is the great work which 
Jesus Christ carried out in his first coming and which is centred in his 
sacrifice. 

He is the Word of God, in which the Kingdom is at hand. In Him 
God proclaims our adoption, in Him He appoints us as His children. 
And this Word has to be made known in words. What God has said 
to us in the life, the acts, the death and the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
has to be spoken. His command is: “Preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” Forgiveness of sins, liberation from guilt, elevation to be 
sons of God — these things constitute a message which demands 
acceptance or rejection. And in this miracle of adoption, all other 
aspects of the Kingdom are included. 


3 


Yes, in this miracle really all other aspects of the Kingdom are 
included. But the same can not be said of the human words which 
have to represent His miracle. The human word is the image and 
analogy of the divine Word. The Hebrew original is dabar, which 
means “thing” as well as “‘word.” God’s dabar is not a mere word ; 
it is a creative act. God said : “Let there be light ; and there was light.” 
“For He spoke and it was done: He commanded, and it stood fast.” 
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And in Jesus the Word became flesh, and we beheld His glory. God’s 
Word is Deed-Word. As the Word of the forgiveness of sin it is far 
more than a mere word. It is a creative act, in itself the beginning of 
the restoration of the divine order, which will be complete in the new 
society of the world to come. The Word of God’s grace is full of an 
eschatological reality, to which it not only points, but to which it is 
the gate and for which it is the vehicle. 

But because it is just that, it never can be expressed in human words 
alone. That these words mean a divine dabar can only become evident 
when the words are accompanied by acts which show that really all 
aspects are included, that we really have to do with a totalitarian reality, 
which embraces the whole man and the whole world. 

When Jesus carried out nis work on earth, it was fully clear that 
His witness meant this eschatological revolutionary order. Jesus said 
to the paralytic : “Thy sins be forgiven thee.” And that we may know 
that the Son of man has power on earth to forgive sins, He said: 
“Arise, and go thy way.” Perhaps from this story we might get the 
impression that the forgiveness is the only thing which counts, and 
that the healing is only intended to underline the faithfulness of Jesus’ 
forgiving word. But the miracles are more than a confirmation of 
the words. They are a partial image of the reality to which forgiveness 
opens the door, the restoration of human existence in the divine order. 
So they make clear that Jesus’ Word is a real dabar, that in it the King- 
dom is at hand. The casting out of devils, for example, is far more than 
a confirmation. “If I by the finger of God cast out devils, no doubt 
the Kingdom of God is come upon you.” And when John the Baptist 
asks a proof that Jesus is the real Messiah, Jesus says: “The blind 
receive their sight and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised up and the poor have the gospel preached 
to them.” These words are borrowed from several descriptions of the 
coming age of salvation in Isaiah. In the deeds of healing as well as in 
the gospel of forgiveness the new divine order finds a partial but true 
realisation. One cannot say that the one is more important than the 
other. The word of forgiveness has a logical priority. It is indispensable 
as the opening gate. But it has its power and reality only in connection 
with the deeds which are signs of the great and total renewal to which 
it leads. Of course the Word also can describe the coming renewal. But 
then it functions only as information about the coming transformation. 
God’s dabar is more than information. The Word is the shape in 
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which the Kingdom appears here and now. So it never can be repre- 
sented only by the Word; it has to be represented by word and act. 


4 


This duality by which the dabar is represented in the world natu- 
rally also appears in the nature and the calling of the Church. Christ 
rules his Church by two means: Word and Sacrament. The Sacraments 
are acts. For our subject the Holy Supper is of special importance, 
because it has to be repeated, just as preaching has to be, and these 
together accompany the life of the congregation. The Holy Supper 
is primarily the image of the coming Kingdom, in which we shall live 
in complete communion with the Host and with the other guests, and 
where joy will govern the whole life. In preaching we receive the 
forgiveness of sin and the promise of eternal life. And at the Holy 
Table we celebrate what we have heard in the sermon, as the ultimate 
reality ; we act out, so to speak, in hope, the total glorification of our 
lives, of which we are sure by adoption in Jesus Christ. Churches which 
neglect the sermon are threatened by impersonal objectivism. And 
churches which neglect the Holy Table are in danger that the word 
they preach may become abstract. Word and Holy Supper are the 
two eyes through which we see salvation in its full proportions. 

This duality not only characterises the means of grace, by which 
the Church is led and fed, but also the answer which the Church gives 
to this grace. Christ charged his apostles not only to preach the Gospel, 
but also to underline their words by deeds of healing and charity. As 
early as the primitive church we find two kinds of ministry : a ministry 
of teaching and preaching, the ministry of the word; and a ministry 
of aiding and serving, the ministry of the deed. The twofold ministry 
of presbyterate and diaconate reminds us of the two ways by which 
Christ's Church has to represent the dabar of the Lord in her own 


midst and towards those outside, in witness and service, in word and 
deed. 


4 


It is probable that the observations made above will not meet with 
much contradiction. A real problem arises when we seek the conse- 
quences. We agree that there is a fundamental relation between word 
and deed, witness and service, in the Church of Christ, and that the 
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total reality of the Kingdom can only be represented when both go 
hand in hand. But what is the nature of this relationship ? 

On the one hand one could argue as follows: The proper calling 
of the Church is the calling to witness. The forgiveness of sin and 
justification by faith can only be mediated by human words ; in itself 
it is a divine message. In human witness this reality is made present, 
in, with and under human words as its most adequate vessel. Of course 
the dabar is more than these words. From out of this centre, God 
will transfigure our whole existence. But only the Word can tell what 
this transfiguration is; and where the Word meets belief, it will create a 
small beginning of this total change. From this point of view, the deeds 
of the Church are a kind of appendix, an illustration of the reality of 
forgiveness, or even only a means to call attention to the Word and 
to create a situation in which people are ready to hear. 

But one could also argue in a different way: if the forgiveness of 
sins and the adoption as children of God are the gateway to the total 
restoration in a world in which we will love God and our neighbour 
with our whole heart, in which the whole cosmos will be glorified and 
sin, suffering and death will be banished then we have as much reason 
to put it the other way round and to say: the proper calling of the 
Church is the calling to serve. In works of mercy she shows something 
of the reality of the coming order, to which the declaration of forgiveness 
only gives the entrance and of which the preaching of the Church only 
offers the necessary explanation. 

Which of these two lines of reasoning should we choose? Neither, 
or both. The divine truth is just beyond these two reasonings. In it 
both are kept together. This fact is rooted in the nature of the Church. 
On the one hand the Church is the herald who points to the coming 
Kingdom, and on the other hand her life is the beginning of the 
Kingdom. 

A preaching Church without a life and works of love and mercy 
has no winning power. She speaks of a reality which she does not 
possess or take seriously herself. But it is equally impossible to imagine 
a Church which serves only in silent acts. Such a Church would be 
without real compassion. For our deeds of love are always partial and 
sinful. To mankind in suffering and despair they never can offer the 
ultimate ground for peace and hope. Our deeds are not saving, but 
the deeds of God in Jesus Christ, whose love is infinitely greater than 
ours and whose restoration will far outdo all our weak attempts to 
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restore something in the world. So the Church needs the Word, to 
say what her deeds mean. She will show God’s love in her service. 
But at the same time she must say: Don’t look to my deeds, but to 
my words! Varying a well-known word of Kant, we can say : witness 
without service is empty, service without witness is dumb. 


6 


Since there is such a close connection between witness and service, 
so that witness is the first kind of service and service always has the 
character of witness, it is clear that not all humanitarian and philan- 
thropic activity is suited to express this witness. It is the Kingdom of 
God which has to appear in the nature and in the action of the Church. 
Her deeds have to be symbols, sacraments of the Kingdom. God’s 
redeeming work is to raise man from his deep fall, overpowered as 
he is by sin and guilt, by suffering and death. He is the God “who 
executes judgment for the oppressed, who gives food to the hungry ; 
the Lord raises them that are bowed down.” The serving work of the 
Church has to be a prophecy, a sign of this divine work. It cannot 
be the primary task of the Church to contribute to the general work 
of supporting, developing and improving human life. This is good and 
necessary work, to which Christians and non-Christians are equally 
called. Even in this realm there may lie a special task for the Church, 
varying according to times and circumstances. But when the Church 
decides to render works of service to those outside, it always has to 
be, however partial and broken, a sign of the Kingdom, an echo and 
analogy of God’s saving and restoring work. That means: the special 
service of the Church has to be a help of the helpless. \n her social 
work the Church must not be a rival of the government or of human- 
itarian agencies. As soon as the helpless are recognized by these agencies, 
they are not helpless any longer. In particular, when governments 
pay due attention to them, they get rights to be aided, and then this 
aid belongs to the general work of preservation of human life. Perhaps 
the Church may have reasons not to give up her own contribution to 
this work. Perhaps the government itself may ask her to continue. 
However that may be, there must be serious reasons for her to do the 
work, else she should retire from it. When others do it as well or even 
better, her service has lost its significance as a symbol of God's 
restoration. 
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In my country there was much confusion on this point in the first 
post-war years. The growing welfare state took over many philan- 
thropic functions which were before a privilege of the churches. Some 
felt that the churches should resist this development as an attack on 
the realm of the Church. But this is an error. The only realm of 
ecclesiastical service is the poor, the oppressed, those without rights. 
We have to rejoice in their getting governmental rights for help so 
that they cease to depend on the mercy of others. The government or 
the society then consciously or (far more often) unconsciously does 
the will of God, whatever their motives may be. But when that 
happens the aid of the Church loses its necessity and its symbolic 
character. 

The Church never has to be afraid that she will have no sphere of 
service at all. That will happen when the Kingdom comes, but not 
before. No social system, no welfare-state will ever in this sinful world 
eliminate the oppressed and the helpless. They will all leave painful 
gaps, and the Church has to be where the gaps are. There her service 
IS a witness to the saving Lord. 

So the Church’s service always bears more or less the character of 
protest against the dominating system. It is more or less revolutionary. 
It is an attack on the closed social or political system, on lovelessness 
and formality and guilty forgetting of those who suffer. It is a protest 
against collectivism and thinking along ideological lines, a protest in 
favour of the forgotten individuals and groups. There is no system 
which does not offer full opportunity and obligation for this witnessing 
service. 

But the Church is threatened by the same danger as the state and the 
philanthropic agencies: the danger of formality and ideology. She 
can foster “her” poor, without discovering that they are no longer 
the real poor and that her help has lost its witness-character and becomes 
superfluous or even ridiculous. She can defend “her” service, without 
discovering that she is not defending her Lord, but herself and her 
egocentric interests; and that she has lost the form of her Lord, the 
form of the saving-servant. When God invented the witnessing service, 
the devil invented bureaucracy. 

The first task of the Church is to keep her eyes open and to pray 
God that she may see the really helpless; and to have the courage, 
not only to take up new tasks but also (which perhaps is more difficult) 
to give up forms of help which have lost their witness-character. 
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Witness and service, serving by witness and witnessing by service — 
these thoughts lead to the question : can the Church do the one without 
the other? Can she in some ages or circumstances work through the 
word, and in others through the deed? As a consequence of all that 
has been said before, we have to reject such a separation in principle. 
Nevertheless in practice the question returns with new urgency. There 
are parts of our societies where life is so well organised that there 
appear to be no poor, so that the Church can be present only by her 
word. But that is an illusion. “For you have the poor with you 
always.” We show lack of love when we don’t discover them. In the 
highly organised forms of life, the poor are always present as for instance 
the Jonely, and a Church which fails to discover them and to offer them 
something of communion with God and the neighbour fails to present 
the reality of the Kingdom. 

There are other circumstances where life is in such material or social 
turmoil that many of the Christian workers are seduced into defending 
the opinion that our service can be carried out for the time being 
without words, in silence, in wordless deeds of love, so that we can 
only hope that in the long run people will grow curious and after two 
or ten or a hundred years will ask by what power we do our works 
of love. However noble this attitude may be, it is a mistake. The 
history of Christian service is there to contradict it. It is true that 
this attitude may be right up to a certain point, in circumstances where 
we cannot give Our witness because people mistrust our meaning and 
feel that “‘we want something of them.” Only when they know that 
we act through an unselfish love, can we tell them about the reality 
of the Kingdom. But then we really can and must do so ; and it would 
be loveless to show only our partial and sinful love, and not to lead 
them to the true source, the everlasting love of God for all poor sinners. 


8 

This duty of explicit witness rests in a very special degree upon the 
Church in connection with its works of service in the areas of rapid 
social change. Nearly all these areas have an old naturalistic pattern 
of life, in which all that exists is held to be good because it exists, and 
the whole of life is regarded as the expression of an eternal divine order. 
[he new pattern of life imported by western civilisation, is anti-natural- 
istic and deeply influenced by Christianity. Most of the western workers 
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are not conscious of that fact. They feel that they bring only technical 
and social developments which are quite natural for any reasonable 
man. They don’t see that the underlying ideas about good and evil, 
sex, marriage, education, government, labour, human _ personality, 
social justice, etc., are branches from the Gospel-tree. One cannot 
graft all this on a naturalistic tree without uprooting it. One cannot 
introduce these new ideas into a naturalistic society without causing 
deep spiritual or emotional disturbances which may include concealed 
hatreds on the one hand, and nihilistic secularism on the other. If 
anywhere, then here we can discover the need of the twofold service 
of deed and word. Without the Gospel itself, its western derivatives 
will do more evil than good. In the vast areas of rapid social change 
the Church finds the poor of our days; but they are poor not only 
because they miss western civilisation or even because they are hungry, 
but because they are expelled from the naturalistic world of the “powers” 
(in Paul’s sense of the word) and thrown into a spiritual vacuum, because 
they are no longer under-developed but in a rapid social change towards 

unless God prevents it a horrible and empty brave new world. 

The world-wide service to which the Church is called in the second 
half of our century cannot be a “service’’ which we can put over against 
the “mission” of the previous century. Just now, as nations and govern- 
ments think they discover the helpless in the world, the Church has 
to understand this helplessness at a far deeper level and to know that 
all help will leave people more helpless than they ever were unless it 
is the help of the Kingdom of the new Ruler, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is He who overcame the old powers and who saves us from a threaten- 
ing futility by giving us his promise of the forgiveness of sins and of 


new heavens and a new earth wherein dwells righteousness. 














THE CHURCH’S CALLING TO WITNESS 
AND TO SERVE 
by 


J. RUSSELL CHANDRAN 


Introduction 


Since the formation of the World Council of Churches in 1948 
much thought has been given to the clarifying of the meaning, the 
nature and the function of the World Council. The choice of the main 
theme for this meeting of the Central Committee, namely, The Church’s 
Calling to Witness and to Serve, marks an important stage in the self- 
discovery or the unfolding of the meaning and function of the World 
Council. The Toronto Statement on “The Church, the Churches and 
the World Council of Churches” affirms that the World Council is not 
the Una Sancta of which the creeds speak. But the World Council 
came into existence because of the faith of the member churches in 
the Una Sancta and their concern to witness to that One Holy Church 
in the worid. It is therefore proper that membership in the World 
Council should lead the churches towards a further realization of the 
one Church. In other words, in the fellowship of the World Council, 
the member churches should be able to fulfil more effectively than in 
isolation those functions which belong to their very being. The being 
of the Church cannot be understood apart from its mission. The mis- 
sion is that which is revealed in the work of Christ, and it includes the 
proclamation or the preaching of the Gospel of the Kingdom of God. 
The Church’s being and its mission cannot be separated from each 
other. We understand the nature of the Church only in terms of the 
function it is commissioned with by Christ. It follows from this that 
the World Council of Churches can be meaningful only if its main 
function is related to the mission of the Church. It has almost become 
a commonplace in ecumenical conversation that the Church’s mission 
and unity belong together. 

Now, this truth that the World Council derives its meaning or 
rationale from the Church’s mission to proclaim Christ is recognised 
in many of its documents. The resolution adopted at Amsterdam, 1948, 
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on the authority of the Council says that “the Council desires to serve 
the churches which are its constituent members, as an instrument 
whereby they may bear witness together to their common allegiance 
to Jesus Christ.” The “Toronto document” both in its original form 
and in the revised forms emphasizes the idea that in the World Council, 
churches are covenanted together to render common witness to the 
world and committed to the urgency of the work of evangelism. The 
word witness is repeated several times in the document. According 
to the constitution of the Commission on Faith and Order, one of its 
aims is to “keep prominently before the World Council and the churches 
the urgency for the work of evangelism.” It is, therefore, legitimate 
to ask the question: in what ways does the fellowship of the World 
Council help the member churches to fulfil the mission of the Church ? 


New Testament Foundations 


When we speak of the Church’s mission, we distinguish between 
two main elements in the mission. The primary task of the Church’s 
mission is that of preaching, witnessing to Jesus Christ and the power 
of His redemption, proclaiming the things that have been revealed in 
the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit and inviting all to believe in Jesus Christ. The other task is 
that of ministering to the needs of men. In the Bible particularly in 
the New Testament, these two tasks are mutually related to each other. 
Dr. Berkhof has already drawn our attention to the intimate relation 
between the Church’s calling to witness and to serve. Here I repeat 
the point underlining the emphasis on the integral relationship as well 
as the distinction between witness and service, by referring to a few 
more New Testament passages. 

(a) The first passage to which | would like to draw your attention 
is Luke 4: 16-21. This passage has what is known as the Nazareth 
manifesto of Christ. Jesus says that he is anointed to fulfil many things, 
all of which fall within the category of relief or liberation to suffering 
people. 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to 

reach good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to 
the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who 
are oppressed, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” These words 
also describe what Jesus did in his earthly life. He went about doing 


good, bringing relief to the suffering people, giving sight to the blind, 
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hearing to the deaf, food for the hungry, healing all manner of diseases 
and restoring human dignity to the socially oppressed or disinherited. 
But we know that this passage is not meant to describe Jesus as a social 
worker ministering to the needs of the people. It is a passage which 
reveals Christ’s person. Jesus was reading from the Old Testament a 
passage describing the Messianic era, and, closing the book he said, 
“Today this scripture has been fulfilled in your hearing.” The central 
theme of the passage, therefore, is not that human needs have to be 
met but that in Christ, God’s anointed one, we have the power for 
meeting the human needs. The Messianic era is revealed in terms of 
physical liberation. But it is not just a new social order. It would 
have no substance apart from the acknowledgement of Christ as King. 

(b) The second passage is John 6. The chapter begins with the 
miracle of the feeding of the five thousand, revealing Christ’s concern 
for the poor and the hungry. But John goes on to show the inadequacy 
of regarding Christ only as one who could satisfy man’s physical hunger. 
Read Christ's words to the people who came seeking him after that 
miracle. “Truly, truly, | say to you. You seek me not because you 
saw signs, but because you ate your fill of the loaves.” (John 6: 26). 
“IT am the bread of life; he who comes to me shall not hunger, and 
he who believes in me shall never thirst” (6: 35). In this chapter and 
in other passages in the fourth Gospel, the miracles of Jesus are not 
meant merely as deeds of love and human sympathy. They are signs 
or evidences of the great event which had happened in Christ. They 
were signs of the Kingdom. The recipients of the deeds of love Christ 
performed would not receive all that Christ gave until they came to 
acknowledge Him as the Bread of life and entered into the eternal life 
He was offering. The deeds of charity undertaken by the Church in 
obedience to the Lord have real meaning only as signs of His reign 
and not apart from His Kingdom. This point is effectingly brought 
out in Dr. Leslie Cooke’s report of the Inter-Church Aid division. 
After giving a vivid picture of the different kinds of human suffering in 
the world today, and the many different ways in which the World 
Council of Churches has responded to this need, Dr. Cooke goes on 
to indicate the meaning of such service. Let me quote his words: “In 
the Gospels the diakonia is a ministry to human need wherever it is 
found. It represents the outpouring of compassion and love. This 
very Outpouring of love in compassion is also the evidence that the 


reign of God has begun.” 
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Here I would like to point out a difference in approach from earlier 
ecumenical thinking. In the report of the Jerusalem Conference of the 
International Missionary Council, the justification for the Church’s adopt- 
ing a comprehensive programme of service was the rediscovery of man’s 
unity as a person. The report said ““We realise that man is a unity and 
that his spiritual life is indivisibly rooted in all his conditions, physical, 
mental and social.” The ecumenical interpretation of Christian service 
has taken us further from the rediscovery of man to the rediscovery 
of Christ and His Kingdom. The Church’s calling is not to offer human 
love and sympathy in areas of human need, but to offer the love of 
God for man. Human love has limitations, but not the love of God 
As St. John reminds us, we love one another only because God has 
first loved us. The programme of service undertaken by the Church 
is always an evidence of the love of God revealed in Christ and should 
necessarily point to something beyond the immediate programme of 
service, to the Gospel to which the Church is called to witness. 

(c) Thirdly, there are passages in the New Testament like Acts 6: 
1-6 and II Cor. 8 which refer to the ministering to the needs of the 
“saints.” Within the Christian community there were physical needs 
and it was the task of the Church to look after those needs also. The 
passages reveal the conviction of the apostles that they should not be 
so preoccupied with looking after physical needs as to neglect the preach- 
ing of the Word. But to be indifferent to physical suffering would be 
a betrayal of the love of God which they were proclaiming. The appeal 
for relief mentioned in St. Paul’s epistle also suggests that such a ministry 
is a demonstration of the unity of the Christian people in Christ, though 
they may be scattered all over the world. Again the motive is not human 
sympathy alone, but the grace and love of God which is the basis of 
membership in the church. 

Summing up the references to the New Testament passages we may 
say that witnessing to Christ, preaching the Gospel of Christ, challenging 
various forms of unbelief in the world and rendering Christian service 
to suffering humanity both within and outside the church are two 
necessary functions of the church. The two functions, while distinct 
in character, are not mutually independent. They belong together in 


the obedience of the church to the one Lord 
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The Relevance for Today 





In the modern missionary movements, both the functions have been 
kept in mind. The mission boards or missionary societies have been 
concerned with the propagation of the Gospel. Their evangelistic work 
has also been accompanied by a great measure of humanitarian service, 
in the field of education, medical aid and the like. But we have to 
raise the question whether the present institutional framework within 
which the missionary work is carried on is adequate enough to express 
the intimate relationship between witness and service. Does institu- 
tional framework express the importance of witness and service for 
the life and thinking of each local congregation? The Faith and Order 
Department has a theological commission now studying the subject of 
Institutionalism. This commission proposes to study the implications 
of institutionalism for the organisation of the World Council also. 
| do not want to anticipate the work of this commission. But, I believe 
it will be in order to say that the institutional structure of the World 
Council should be such that it expresses the fellowship of churches 
which are all committed to witness and to serve. The calling to witness 
and to serve should describe the life of every unit of the church. Dis- 
tinctions cannot be made on this point between the so called “sending” 
and “receiving” churches, a terminology which reflects an inadequate 
institutional pattern of missionary enterprises. In a sense all churches 
should “send” and “receive” — but the sending and the receiving 
should both express the commitment to witness and to serve in obedience 
to Christ. 

Particularly at the present time, the nature of the opposition to 
the Christian faith in non-Christian lands makes it most urgent that 
relations between the witnessing and the serving should be most effec- 
tively expressed in the world. There are two main types of resistance 
to the Christian faith. One type is that represented by the spokesmen 


of Hindu renaissance in India. This opposition took a concrete form 


in the Niyogi report on Christian missionary activity. The report, 

hile paying tribute to the humanitarian services rendered by the Chris- 
tian church, is opposed to the propagation of the Christian faith. One 
of the recommendations of the Niyogi Committee was that the govern- 


ment should control foreign funds coming to the Christian church even 


for humanitarian services lest they should be used as a means to evan- 


gelism. Not only the Niyogi Committee but many of the Indian national 
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leaders would like the church to continue the humanitarian activities. 
They would like the church to regard ministering to human need as an 
end in itself and to abandon all claims to uniqueness for the Christian 
faith. They would like the church to subscribe to the general syncretistic 
belief in the unity of all great religions. The church confronts this attitude 
not only in India but also in other lands in Asia and Africa, where 
non-Christian religions and philosophies are revived. 

The other type of resistance is found in communist lands where 
the place of the Church is restricted to the purely religious life. Social 
service belongs to the activity of the state, and the church is denied 
the freedom to work out the social and political implications of the 
Christian faith. The Church can be a worshipping community, but 
little more. Even in Kerala in India, where there is a communist 
government working under a democratic constitution, steps are being 
taken gradually to nationalise social services, such as education. 

Thus on the one side the Church is expected to get completely secu- 
larised and become a social service organisation, and on the other side 
it is expected to get completely de-secularised and become a purely 
religious community without any role in the field of social service. 
Placed between such oppositions, it is the task of the Church today 
to affirm that its ministry to human need is neither an end in itself nor 
means to an end. It is the necessary evidence of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ which she is called to proclaim. 

If the World Council of Churches should be a council of churches 
in a real sense, it should keep the two functions in its organisational 
structure. 

First that which is central to the life of each church should have 
a key position in the work of the WCC. The structure and the working 
of the WCC should be such that it will help constantly to put before 
the member churches their evangelistic mission. This task is of special 
importance today when the Gospel of Jesus Christ has to be proclaimed 
in the face of the rival claims of many non-Christian faiths and ideo- 


logies. In most of the countries of Asia and Africa the Church faces 
different kinds of opposition from the resurgence of non-Christian 


religions. In the East as well as in the West the Church has also to 


confront different forms of anti-Christian or sub-Christian humanism. 
The churches also face the danger of their faith being dampened or 
diluted by the constant impact of non-Christian beliefs. At this time 


cooperation and mutual sharing of evangelistic convictions will help 
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the renewal of faith and life in the churches and deepen the com- 
mitment to witness to the claims of Jesus Christ. If membership in 
the World Council of Churches should make such renewal possible, 
the World Council itself should rediscover its chief function in terms of 
the primary mission of the Church. 

Secondly the World Council of Churches will continue its programme 
of service. The report of the Inter-Church Aid division gives us 
some idea of how the World Council has been used by God to bring 
relief to people subjected to many different kinds of suffering. As 
indicated in the report there is no stereotyped form of Christian service. 
Human need constantly takes new forms as mankind is subjected to 
new forms of injustice. Certainly some basic needs like hunger and 
want continue. But the human predicament is such today that political 
tensions, readjustments of political boundaries, cold wars and the 
like throw masses of people into the status of refugees or displaced 
persons. In all these situations the love of God should be manifest. 
The role of the service programme of the World Council is to bring to 
bear upon situations involving human suffering the concern of God 
revealed in Christ. There are two aspects of this service represented 
by the two parts of the present name of the department of service to 
the needy: Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees. The first is 
one of helping a member church or churches in a particular area to 
fulfil the task of ministering to the needy in that area. The Church 
in any area should be sensitive to the human needs in the area which 
are not met by government action or by any other group. There may 
also be certain needs the meeting of which may be beyond the local 
resources. In such cases the fellowship of the World Council provides 
the opportunity of asking whether resources may not be secured with 
the cooperation of other churches. Inter-Church Aid is a demonstra- 
tion of the common obedience of the churches to the love of Christ. 

The second is something different from mutual aid. It represents 
the common responsibility of the churches of the world to help the 
suffering people even where there is no church to take the initiative, 
or where no church can function effectively as a church. This is true 
of the situation in the Arab Moslem world. Even in such areas the 
World Council should continue its ministry. It may not be able to 
express explicitly the relation between the Church’s witness to Christ 
and service to the needy in such situations. But it is important that 
those who render the service have the conviction that they are motivated 
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by the Kingship of Christ. In the same way as Christ ministered even 
those who did not acknowledge Him, the Church should be prepared 
to render service wherever there is unmet need, irrespective of whether 
Or not there is an immediate possibility of preaching the Gospel. This 
form of service will be a real possibility for the World Council without 
compromising its character as a council of churches only if at its centre 
there is an integration of witness and service. 


Relevance for the Church’s Unity 


The recovery of the right relationship between evangelism and 
service in the World Council is necessary also to recover the right 
perspective regarding the unity of the Church. The Church’s unity 
has many dimensions. One dimension is that of keeping the preaching 
and the serving together in mutual relationship. Another dimension 
is that of the churches belonging together in the fulfilment of the 
Church’s mission to preach and to serve. These dimensions of unity 
provide a judgment on the relationship between the so-called younger 
and older churches. The relationship is at present determined to some 
extent by the operation of the missionary societies which helped to 
build up the younger churches. The process of the younger churches 
developing a certain self-hood is marked by ideas and programmes 
of “‘self-support,” “devolution of mission control,” “integration of 
mission and Church,” “partnership in obedience” and the like. The 
growth of the younger churches is also sometimes marked by a national 
consciousness. Certainly an unhealthy and irresponsible dependence of 
the younger churches on outside support in terms of men and money 
is deplorable and should be stopped. Each local and regional unit 
should grow in responsibility for the total mission of the Church. But 
at least in some cases the methods adopted by the missionary societies 
towards improving local support fail to take full account of the unity 
of witness and service and the common responsibility for the task 
They have taken decisions to withdraw financial and personal support 
without consultation with any regional or more representative group. 
If such problems are considered from within the context of the Church’s 
unity in witness and in service, perhaps the same decisions may be 
arrived at, but it will be with a different sense of responsibility on the 
part of all the churches involved. When there is a specific need to be 
fulfilled in an area there should be the possibility of calling for resources 
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from any part of the world. This is one of the main implications of 
the fellowship of the World Council of Churches, obedient to the calling 
to witness and to serve. 

This does not mean that we are necessarily going to have better 
resources for the fulfilling of the needs. The Church will always face 
the problem of inadequate resources and the problem of having to 
choose between needs. The Church will always have the problem of 
dividing five loaves and two fishes among five thousand. If we are 
left on our own resources we shall only be faced with despair or self- 
complacency. But we are called to witness to the one Lord who could 
feed the five thousand. He is Himself the Bread of life. Only in our 
commitment to proclaim Him to all nations shall we have the power 
to help the suffering people of the world. 
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AFRICA ASKS QUESTIONS OF THE WEST 
by 


RENA KAREFA-SMART 


My object here is to try to interpret something of the truth of 
\frica as it is confronted by the Western world. I speak as one who 
has gone out from America to live abroad, and wish to share some of 
my impressions and convictions gathered from my life in West and 
central Africa. Most people are aware of the vastness of the African 
Continent and of the complexities of developments taking place there. 
I must not attempt the impossible giving you in a few minutes a 
reliable treatment of what is happening all over Africa. Rather | shall 
limit what I say to one part of the encounter between Africa and the 
West, making it possible for us to concentrate on what I think we might 
overhear, for instance, were the West to be interviewed by Africa 

We can imagine ourselves before a television screen, observing a 
conversation in which Europe, the Americas and Africa take part. Or 
again we can shift our attentions to conversations which | have had 
with different people — a public servant in Nigeria, an educator in Sierra 
Leone, a student in the Congo. And then there remain the questions 
that spring from the heart of the situation, disembodied and unspoken 


perhaps the most disconcerting ones of all. And the point of all this? 


ik 


Simply, | think to help us all realise more clearly that in our day we 


Christians must discover the true thoughts, the true attitudes, and the 
true hop and fears of one another, if we are to participate responsibly 
in a world where all our presents and futures are bound together. We 
are citizens of a wide world tn which Asian, African, European and 
American societies are held together in a network, making it absolutely 
essential for the welfare of the whole that each of the parts be knowl- 
‘decab ibout and actiy yncerned with all of the othe In con- 
side yme C litions of Aft life and the q oO vhich 
a ed for the W | he im f these conditi ire 
helped, | hope, to understand somewhat more accurately the meaning 
for the West of contemporary Africa as well as the meaning for th 
ve Christian commu of th yns between tl ents 
olved in tl liscussi 
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here is in the contemporary experience of encounter between African 
and Western societies a truly dynamic element. Africans are in a 
“heady” present. For whether they are oppressed, or in process of 
liberation, or newly independent, they are forced into active rdles in 
the shaping of their own futures. The way in which life shall be lived, 
and the whole matter of choice of the foundations upon which emerging 
societies are to build, are open questions, requiring increasingly that 
Africans become persons constantly involved in making choices far- 
reaching in their scope and implications. Shall they be Muslim or 
Christian, democrats or autocrats, industrialists or agriculturalists, or 
both ? Should a particular territory develop a multi-racial community 
or divide into several uni-racial societies ? Shall the ethos and institutions 
of a particular country be oriented around European or Asian ways 
of thinking and doing? Shall African peoples play for time where 
possible, in an effort to fashion a world in which the old and tried 
tribal society is merged in a selective and productive way with the new 
and untried technological and western way of life? Or shall they allow 
the momentum of nationalism and the urgency of the West's economic 
and military needs to precipitate an unexamined and uncontrolled immer- 
sion of Africa in the sea of Occidentalism ? 

Pressed to find the answers to these and other questions, Africa is 
poised in a mood of enquiry, considering alternatives, weighing possible 
consequences, struggling to arrive at sound basic decisions. She is 
open to answers from all peoples, every kind of society, and she is 
under tremendous pressures from all sides. The West has an inescapable 
responsibility to listen to the questions that Africa is asking, related as 
the West is in such a causal way to the conditions that have prompted 
the examination. And the West would do well to lend her unremitting 
and undemanding effort in the search for workable solutions to the 
problems of African life. For sometimes Africa asks questions not so 
much for the purpose of provoking answers, but in order to clarify to 
all the world the impressions, suspicions and convictions that underlie 
the questions. When her peoples do direct straightforward requests 
for help to the West they are not interested in inspiring debates, or 
arousing theoretical discussions or provoking warnings. What they 
are indicating is a desperate need for demonstrations of workable 
democratic institutions, or profitable patterns of economic life, or 
incontrovertible evidence of the reality and truth of the relevance of 


the good news of the Gospel in everyday life. 
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Political life in Africa, characterised as it is by rapid change, raises 
tremendous basic questions, about the relation between civilisation 
and culture, the relative value of various cultures, and the validity for 
specific situations of various forms of government to mention only 
some. My educator friend in Sierra Leone has lived in the West, both 
in Europe and in America. In a conversation which we had recently, 
following his question about my reasons for participation in the ecumen- 
ical movement, he discussed at length the grounds for the appeal that 
Western civilization holds for him. “But,” he went on, “The thing I 
don’t understand is the reason for the near-hysteria in America surround- 
ing the whole matter of security. Don’t the people in the West have 
confidence in their societies? Don’t they believe that their institutions 
are of lasting value, and therefore able to withstand attack? Isn‘t it 
possible for democratic societies to ensure their own survival, based as 
they claim to be on representative governments deriving their power 
from the will and loyalty of the people? If the answer is yes, why the 
all-encompassing fear that seems to drive so many Western nations 
today ?” 

Other Africans question the West about whether its civilization ts 
really superior, and at the top of the scale of human history. If it 
must rely finally on military might, and if to maintain military power 
scientific experimentation is permitted to an immoral and unrestrained 
extent, what is the meaning of this to those interested in fashioning 
a society for the future? Africans notice that the West seems bent 
on destroying itself and them, and ask “What is the good to us of 
a civilization that is fundamentally destructive?” “How soon are we 
all to die?” 

Varying forms of government are also the focus of Africa’s attention. 
For instance, the majority of the people in Nigeria are in transition 
from the political life of the tribe, with its provision for limited democ- 
racy, to a political life regulated by a constitution providing for full 
democracy patterned along the lines of the British parliamentary system 
of government. So are the peoples of Uganda, Sierra Leone, the Federa- 
tion of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland and others that could be mentioned. 
Some voices ask whether this choice of patterns of political life, this 
selection of a western form of political democracy can be adequately 
defended as the best kind of government for societies in which such a 
small proportion of the people are educated in western modes of thought, 
patterns of behaviour and moral codes 
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They do not question the need for self-government and independence 
as soon as possible. Very few Africans would do that — they are raising 
the kind of question that presupposes self-government and takes for 
granted the rightness and wisdom of independence. They are simply 
asking in what kind of government they should participate as responsible 
citizens. Even the newly independent countries such as The Sudan and 
Ghana face these questions. For instance, shall Ghanaians form a 


republic ? 


And everywhere a searching question is put — should the 
final political authority reside in the will of the people, or should the 
few who are conversant with Western society become benevolent despots 
in order to protect what appears to them to be the good of all? In 
this matrix of nationalistic aspirations, constitutional developments and 
international relations we find the conditions that determine the ques- 
tions Africa puts to the world as she seeks light on her political develop- 
ment. 

Perhaps an even more demanding area of African life is that of 
race relations. For here all is highly complicated by the explosive fact 
of colour in a time and age when racist theories and policies have so 
often regulated human relations. As you know, of the almost two 
hundred million people who live in Africa about five-sixths are black 
indigenous to the continent. But the balance of power does not allow 
this majority to determine their own lives either as individuals or as 
societies. This imbalance of power has been maintained by political 
and economic arrangements making possible white supremacy, and it 
has been buttressed by the myth of the superiority of the white race. 

In our day, however, one of the big new facts is the emerging of 
peoples of colour into the world of international relations. And as 
these people, Asian and African, take their places as equals with the 
leaders of the Caucasian peoples they not only refuse to accept the 
racist theories and policies — they give the lie to the truth of the racist 
claims, and present a challenge to those patterns of human relations 
that are rooted in a grading of the races which places Africans at the 
bottom. There can be observed in Africa today a disposition to raise 
questions about race relations not so much for the purpose of receiving 
answers, but in order to let the world know what the majority of Africans 
think on the subject. In this field leading questions are asked with an 
intensity that should reveal the basic importance for future choices of 
the way in which the West listens and responds. All around one in 


\frica can be heard such questions as, ““What makes the white people 
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of the world think they are better than we, able to tell us how to organise 
our lives?” “What right have these people to claim a life on this 
continent? They have indicated their inability to live harmoniously 
with coloured peoples as well as their inability to live without them as 
a source of labour in their own societies. They have failed to find 
immediate and lasting just solutions to the problems of minorities which 
are raised by the presence of coloured people in their own midst. Why 
must they expect to have not only fair treatment but the upper hand 
in Africa as well?” Remember that I am paraphrasing Black Africa’s 
reactions. In West Africa these people are increasingly powerful, in 
East Africa they are frustrated and restive, in South Africa they are 
oppressed and submerged. But wherever they are these people are 
now articulate, and full of latent hostility toward the white man, the 
western man. They seem increasingly disposed to cast their lot with the 
coloured peoples of the world. Bandung has its own telling significance 
These peoples show a determination to redress the balance of power in 
race relations, as well as an unwillingness to go beyond a sceptical 
acceptance of the West’s gestures toward racial equality. Black Africa 
is a human Africa, and it has become “hard boiled’ about race rela- 
tions, distrustful, bitter, determined to see a change. There is a read- 
iness to believe the most unfavourable interpretations of the West's 
treatment of its minorities, as well as a readiness to write off even the 
seemingly most progressive move between a metropolitan power and 
its colony as based on self-interest rather than on altruistic good faith. 

This is not to deny the tremendous importance to Black Africa of 
such an event as the very recent independence of Ghana the former 
Gold Coast. To all of Black Africa, Ghana’s political independence is 
a true landmark in the struggle for Africa’s freedom, giving them some- 
thing solid to which they can hold in their day-to-day struggle with 
people and governments that insist on minimising their worth or point- 
ing out their unacceptability in Western society. 

| should like to dwell for a moment on this point. The fact of an 
independent Ghana is the one big fact of modern history that convinces 
Black Africa — that despite all predictions to the contrary Africans can 
confront the West on its own ground, and come through with flying 
colours. Ghana is the point in our age at which Africans are given 
an appreciation of the continuity of culture underlying African societies 

the only incontrovertible sign that their aspirations toward full and 
complete political and economic freedom surge up from an age of 
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freedom long past, surge up from a period of existence long submerged 
in the debris of the slavery era and the aftermath of the great Parti- 
tion of Africa. Ghana has a glorious meaning for all of Africa, for it 
roots the aspirations of the present in the truth of past glories even 
as it justifies a living, vibrant hope in the future. 

| shall never forget the moving experience in which I was privileged 
to share when I lived in Monrovia, Liberia, four years ago. It was at the 
time of the state visit of Dr. Nkwame Nkrumah, Prime Minister of 
the Gold Coast, to the Republic of Liberia. I watched with great 
interest the spectacle of the reviewing of the guard before the Presi- 
dent’s Mansion. There was Nkrumah in his simple, striking Gold 
Coast kente cloth, his legs bare, open sandals on his feet — an authen- 
tic member of African society, commanding in his simplicity and author- 
itative in his representation of his country. By his side was the Presi- 
dent of Liberia, impeccably dressed in the garb of the Western diplomat, 
a symbol of a people already free. But he represented people who had 
come to terms with the West as an uprooted people, torn from their 
moorings and therefore in some ways for evermore unable to participate 
in modern life as though they had never been away from their own 
shores. Their contribution to Africa lay in trying to bring together in 
a workable relationship the culture of the West and the needs of Africa, 
and in this role they were in some ways more at the mercy of the West 
than were those whom Nkrumah represented. The Western press has 
reported these two men and all they stand for in many ways. It has 
produced stories that laughed at the bare legs of the one or the top 
hat of the other. It has chosen at times to portray them or those whom 
they represent as upstartish on the one hand or childish and oversensitive 
on the other. But the West has seldom heard reported the real truth 
of these two men and their meaning for Black Africa, and therefore 
their true meaning for the West. I was there to see the drama of the 
Liberian people's response to this particular state visit. I witnessed 
the deep pride, the tremendous admiration, the overwhelming joy with 
which the man on the street both the Gold Coaster resident in 
Liberia, and the Liberian in his own home — paid homage to their two 
leaders. And I testify to the fact that in that moment the spectacle 
before me was heightened and deepened by all that is meant in the 
Declaration of Independence, The Gettysburg Address, The Negro 
National Anthem, the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights. 
In one blindingly clear moment of Revelation I, an American Negro 
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in Africa, knew that God was letting the past, present and future merge 
before my eyes that I might know for once and all that black people 
everywhere do have a place in this world second to none. That we 
shall some day know our full history, the meaning of the sufferings, 
struggle and humiliation. That this day is only just dawning, but when 
its sun is high on the horizon all the world, West, East, South and 
North, will be compelled to recognize the ability of the African people 
to participate as equals as well as to acknowledge their gifts of spiritual 
depth, poise and perceptiveness as needed contributions in the family 
of the human race. But this insight, occasioned by a single significant 
contemporary event, is not the kind of insight that truly indicates the 
prevailing mood of Black Africa today. Until it is, none of us can rest 
easy with such achievements as Ghana’s recently achieved independence. 
We must recognize that outbreaks in East Africa, as well as the outrages 
in South Africa, occasion a different kind of response from mine to 
the Monrovian incident, even as they indicate the urgent demands for 
hard work, courageous interpretation, and unceasing prayer in Africa 
today. 

To return to the main theme of this address — we must realise, for 
instance, that Africans continue to raise basic questions about the role 
of the Negro in American life. There is no desire to understand, much 
less to acknowledge, the truth of the observation that there is a funda- 
mental difference between race relations in South Africa and in the 
southern states of America. When it is pointed out that a responsible 
American citizen southern or northern must be against discrimina- 
tion and segregation in principle because the Constitution of the United 
States is against them, whereas a responsible South African citizen 
must be for Apartheid or the separation of the races, in principle, 
because his constitution requires it, most Africans decline to treat this 
basic constitutional difference as anything more than a fine distinction, 
to be written off as such. They contend that the fact that what is legal 
in One country is illegal in another is of no more than academic interest, 
if in both countries black people continue to suffer simply because 
they are persons of colour. And then they come right back to the 
point of feeling justified in at least raising the question of the white 
man’s right to a place or to just treatment in African society. The 
tremendous significance of the move toward integration in American 
society, not only for American peoples but also for African societies 
in search of a lead in race relations, is often lost on Black Africa, partly 
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because of a widespread lack of good reporting, but also because of 
Africa’s insistence upon thinking in terms of colour as the dominant 
fact of human relations. This is one of the hardest things to break 
down. In other words, the worm has turned — and we are confronted 
with people who see conflict, for instance in North Africa, simply as 
an affair involving coloured Africans and white Frenchmen, or the 
difficulties surrounding West Indian immigration to Great Britain 
simply as a situation of conflict between coloured Jamaicans and white 
Englishmen. And the events that focus world-wide attention on South 
\frica’s continuing place of honour within the British Commonwealth 
can so easily be interpreted (and often are) as the West’s tacit sanctioning 
of the treatment of South African blacks. 

Here are questions that cannot be left unanswered, not only because 
the equilibrium of our international society is affected by them, but 
also because they do not always take sufficient account of the whole 
truth. Let us remember, however, that although it is true and right 
that America is commanding the sympathies of the world in her great 
effort to make possible the integration of minorities into American 
life, it is very difficult to deny the African’s point that (given the vision 
embodied in the dream of the American way of life which inspired the 
Founding Fathers as well as America’s moral responsibility for the 
coloured peoples who are Americans through no choice of their fore- 
fathers) America should never have allowed herself to be involved in 
the dilemma into which her contradictory ideals and practices have 
brought her in the field of race relations. Likewise it is extremely difficult 
to explain to unsophisticated peoples (not only in Africa) the intricacies 
of internal politics that make France, the country of Liberté, Egalité 
and Fraternite, the proponent of ultraconservative and aggressive colonial 
policies in North Africa today. 

When we turn to the religious situation in African societies we 
come to a point of deep concern to all of us assembled here. We find 
that the questions raised in Africa’s political and racial situations have 
great bearing on the questions Africans raise in this field. For general 
background we remind ourselves that animism and Mohammedanism 
together claim many more Africans than Christianity does. And we 
must also note that Islam is expanding very rapidly in many parts of 
the continent, in some places posing a significant threat to the expansion 
of Christianity. Although not very successful in penetrating North or 
Moslem Africa, Christianity has had tremendous influence in Africa 
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south of the Sahara, mainly as a result of the medical and educational 
aspects of missionary activity and usually out of all proportion to the 
relatively small number of converts. For over a hundred years Protes- 
tant Churches of the West have sent people and money into African 
countries, and today all educated Africans have had some contact 
with Christianity. But before we examine what this means to Africans 
as they face decisions of personal choice or of governmental action 
with reference to missions, we must reflect on what I shall call the two 
visions brought from the West to African societies in modern times. 
For unless we can see at what points these two visions differ, at what 
points they complement one another, at what points they coincide, we 
shall be unable to understand the questions that Africa raises with the 
West about Christianity. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that these 
two visions relate to Western civilisation on the one hand, and the 
Body of Christ on the other. Ever since the fifteenth century, when 
explorers began to make the trips to African shores which initiated the 
West’s contact with modern Africa, the peoples of Africa have been 
forced to accommodate to a dynamic thrust from overseas which we 
shall call Western cultural aggression. In our day we see evidence of 
this in the fact that every educated African speaks at least one of the 
languages of the West — French, Portuguese, German, Spanish or English 
Western dress and food habits are widespread. Institutions of Western 
culture are taking root — the monogamous family is threatening the 
extended family, industries and plantations are appearing where before 
only small-scale agriculture existed. Western medicine and western 
religion are challenging tribal medicine and tribal religions. Participa- 
tion in tribal wars has ceased, but participation in Western armies, 
navies and air-forces is on the increase. All these are signs of the work- 
ing out of the West’s vision of a world-wide extension of its civilisation, 
an indication that Africa has been successfully involved in the spread 
of the civilisation of the Western world. 

But what of the other vision that is also effecting a lasting contact 
between the West and Africa? What is the relation of the vision of the 
Body of Christ and those who are taking it to African peoples to the 
vision of the extension of Western civilisation and those who are taking 
it to African peoples? This is exceedingly important and extremely 
difficult ground. For it is because of confusion in distinguishing between 
these two visions that Africans and missionaries are having a hard time 


seeing Christianity and western culture in true perspective. And as 
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long as this failure persists in African life Africa will continue to raise 
with the West some of the disturbing questions it is now asking con- 
cerning the future of the Christian Church and missions, and the rele- 
vance for Africa of the Lordship of Christ. 

My Nigerian friend who is a nominal Christian and a highly respected 
figure in public life said to me, “But don’t be absurd. How can you 
possibly claim that Christianity was basic in the birth of West African 


nationalism ? 


Don’t you know that many missionaries feel that Africans 
are incapable of managing their own affairs? Don’t you know that 
very little of the administrative power and authority in Christian mis- 
sions in Africa is in the hands of African Christians? Can’t you see 
that in many places there is no inclusive Christian community, for 
there are separate Churches for black and white Christians ?”” My point 
is that it is tremendously important here to help my friend see clearly 
that first of all he is recognizing situations in which the two visions 


have been confused by Western Christians, and that secondly he himself 


has not understood what the vision of the Body of Christ really is. 
Just as in America it is difficult to see where Christianity stops and 
Americanism begins, so in Africa it has been difficult, apparently, for 
Western Christians whether Scandinavian, German, French, British, 
American or otherwise to distinguish between the faith they felt called 
to represent and the culture from which they came. Sometimes mis- 
sionary Christians still insist on judging spiritual growth by standards 
pertinent to acculturation. Or the Church today conforms in its organisa- 
tion to patterns of life that cannot be reconciled with the principles 
basic to life in the Blessed Community. Sometimes overseas Christians 
in Africa cling to a standard of living that could perhaps be justified 
in Western society, but cannot be condoned in African society, undevel- 
oped materially as it still is. Through these instances Christianity is 
rightly discredited, but for reasons that are indefensible by Christians 
given an understanding of the implications of our faith for responsible 
life in society — African or otherwise. These cases illustrate points at 
which Christians have given too much importance to their cultural 
orientation, unwittingly hindering the true cause of missions by a too 
great emphasis on Western ways. 

And then there is the other kind of confusion resulting from a lack 
of understanding of the nature and content of the Christian faith. 
My friend denies that Christianity had a causal relationship to the 


birth of West African nationalism, because he fails to distinguish between 
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the Christians who are the evangelists and the eternal truths and insights 
that are embodied in our Faith. He has not yet discovered that the 
God Who is revealed in Our Lord is the same God Who creates men 
and women as His children, and that as these His children, brothers and 
sisters, are set in any age and any society they come to abundant life 
only as they understand and live by the moral order basic to our world. 
When my friend is led to understand this he will begin to see that the 
principles of social justice, equality and liberty are derived from the 
concepts of brotherhood and the dignity of persons which are clearly 
rooted in the Christian faith. And then he will be in a mood to see 
that despite their failures missionaries teach and very often live the 
truths of the dignity of all persons and the meaninglessness before God 
of any of the things that seem to divide people. In any case it is clear 
that whether or not the fathers of West African nationalism understood 
the relationship between their political aspirations and the Christian 
faith they were not long in seeing the point of the philosophy basic 
to medical and educational missionary activity. These Africans as 
well as others in other parts of the continent pondered the meaning 
of this widespread effort among them. The answer was clear so far as 
justice, equality and freedom were concerned. If God is no respecter 
of persons, why should any man be? If men and women are created by 
God and loved equally by Him, then women must be allowed education 
and a fuller participation in the total life of society. If there is neither 
Jew nor Greek in God's presence, then the colonial ruler has no more 
right to rule the colonial than the colonial has to rule him — if the 
basis of the rule is sheer national identity. One can trace a clear line 
from such deductions to the recent general election in Sierra Leone of 
a lady Paramount Chief to a seat in the House of Representatives. 
When my friend and others question the relevance of Christianity for 
their changing political life they speak in sincerity and must be answered 
with thoughtful care, if future policies and choices are not to become 
anti-Western and anti-Christian. 

When some Africans succumb to scepticism and charge Christianity 
with being simply one of the components of the cultural aggression 
of the West, it is true that they indicate their lack of understanding of 
the nature of our faith. But we must be aware of the fact that they 
are also commenting on the failure of many Western Christians to 
distinguish between the Christ whom they are called to serve and the 


culture in which they have been nurtured, and that they are often 
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indicating the points at which the Church’s teaching has been unbiblical 
or untheological. When Africans say, “But we can’t do what the mis- 
sionaries say. Don’t they teach us that the Bible says be satisfied with 
life as it is today, for in the hereafter we shall be happy ?” they are simply 
repeating some of the bad theology that is sometimes taught — even 
in the West by a few Christians. We must stay with their comments 
long enough, however, to see that they are also indicating a need and 
sometimes a desire to see more clearly just exactly what it is that our 
Bible does teach about life here and now, and about its nature and 
relation to our life in the New Age. Here is clear evidence of the Church’s 
need to teach and demonstrate more adequately and convincingly what 
faith does say concerning the meeting of material needs now, the 
relevance of the Bible for our time, and the reality of the Eternal in 
the present. 

In these questions that Africa puts to the West we are mindful of 
notes of distrust, distress and suspicion. And we are led to ask Africa 
whether she thinks therefore that Westerners are peculiarly guilty of 
selfishness, hypocrisy and the sins of inadvertence. Here it is important 
to note the kind of maturity and wisdom with which Africa treats our 
question. African students abroad, tribal chiefs and ordinary house - 
wives have contributed to the following formulation of an answer. 

hey point out that in our world the social and technical revolution 
has brought all parts into quick and easy contact, so that Westerners 
who have brought culture and Christianity to Africa have been merci- 
lessly exposed to examination and testing. Those who have gone to 
\frica as Westerners, taking the most astonishing and promising dreams 
with them of a sweeping change that would net them profit or satis- 
faction or power, and those Westerners who have gone to Africa as 
Christians hoping to help Africans through to a more abundant life, 
have all gone at a time when the people to whom they have gone have 
found it more and more possible to examine the promise, the vision, 
the profession against the situation out of which the Westerners have 
come. The Africans have read, listened, talked and gone to the 
West to see for themselves. In other words, ready access to the West 
and the resulting ability to assess the claims for culture and the effec- 
tiveness of Christianity in the West and in Africa have meant that 
\fricans can more quickly come to grips with the basic weaknesses of 
the claims of the West and can more readily even than the Asians 


were able to do —ask the telling, hard, but necessary questions for 
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the development of their societies. The West has made bold and far- 
reaching claims, and the Africans have been putting these claims to 
the test. In the times thatiare just ahead, when Africa will be faced 
more and more with claims from all parts of the world, the West must 
see its own relationship to Africa in full clarity. The West needs Africa 

she needs its natural resources, its labour supply, its strategic points. 
Africa is increasingly in contact with all parts of the world not 
only with the West. There she is, poised in a mood of deliberation, 
weighing consequences, searching for workable solutions, needing to 
find her way in developing foundations and institutions that will be 
true to the deepest needs of her societies’ pasts and presents. Out of 
this time of deep need and awakening awareness of her internal physical 
and spiritual resources and potentialities she raises questions to which 
the West must give attention. It is my conviction that it is to the West’s 


advantage as well as in line with its finest traditions to do so 
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REPORT 
OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE TO THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
1956-1957 


Meetings of the Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee held its mid-winter meeting at Geneva and its 
summer meeting at Seabury House (Greenwich, Conn.). At the latter meeting 
the Committee was the guest of Bishop Sherrill, one of the presidents of our 
Council. 

Since no meetings of the Central or Executive Committee have been held 
in Great Britain in the last years, the Executive Committee has decided to 
accept the invitation of the British Council of Churches to hold its meeting 
in February 1958 in William Temple College, Rugby. And it has been decided 
provisionally to accept the invitation to hold the meeting in February 1959 


in Buenos Aires. 


International Crises 


The year under review has been one of serious international crises. Two 
of these arose almost simultaneously, namely, those concerning Hungary and 
concerning the Suez Canal. The officers of the Central and Executive Com- 
mittees felt that in these special circumstances it was their duty to remind 
the churches of common convictions expressed by the Evanston Assembly 
which had an immediate bearing on these critical situations. Accordingly they 
issued two statements which were widely circulated through the religious and 
secular press. In its session in February the Executive Committee approved 
the statements which the officers had made. 

Some actions which the General Secretariat took at the time of the crisis 
in Hungary have been misrepresented and criticized in the Eastern European 
and Chinese press and in statements by some Eastern European church leaders. 
The Executive Committee has considered this matter and arrived at the con- 
clusion that this criticism was unwarranted, and that the General Secretariat 
had in no way departed from the publicly stated principles of World Council 
policy. The position of the World Council in this matter was clearly explained 
by Dr. Blake and Dr. Visser’t Hooft to the Head of the Religious Affairs 
section of the Hungarian government. On that same occasion the World 
Council representatives had occasion to express their hope and desire that the 


Hungarian churches should be given full freedom in choosing the leaders 
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they desired. The Executive Committee continues to follow the situation in 
Hungary and will use every opportunity which offers itself to intervene in 
favour of church people who are in special danger 

In these matters there has been close cooperation with the officers of the 
CCIA, who spent much time and energy on bridging the gulf between differing 
viewpoints in different countries and on advocating solutions in accordance 
with the principles adopted by the Evanston Assembly 

The one encouraging aspect of the Hungarian crisis was the readiness of 
churches large and small, rich and poor, in almost every part of the world 
to help in solving the tremendous problem created by the exodus of the refugees 
and to give support to the churches in Hungary. The World Council’s Service 
to Refugees stood once again ready to help, and became instrumental in bring- 
ing large numbers of refugees to new homes in various countries and continents. 

At its last meeting the Executive Committee also gave attention to the 
worsening of the relations between Church and State in East Germany. It was 
shocked to learn of the completely unfounded attacks which are being made 
on one of our presidents, Bishop Dibelius, and desires to express its admiration 


for his stand for the freedom of the Church. 


The Ecumenical Patriarchate 


The Executive Committee and the staff have given attention to the difficult 
situation in which the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople finds itself. 
In connection with the international tension in that area attempts were made 
by the Turkish press to rouse public sentiment against the Greek Orthodox 
community in Turkey and particularly against the Patriarchate. Again and 
again it was suggested that the time had come to force the Patriarchate to 
leave Istanbul and Turkey. 

The staff had been in close touch with the situation and gave a full report 
on it to the Executive Committee at its meeting in February. The Committee 
felt that this was a case in which a member church should receive the strongest 
possible moral backing from the Council. The Patriarchate could look back 
on a tradition of sixteen centuries and had been able to continue to function 
as the spiritual centre of Eastern Orthodoxy in the centuries since the city 
had come under Turkish rule. The present Patriarch felt strongly that he 
should remain in Turkey. It was therefore decided that a small delegation 
consisting of the Chairman of the CCIA, Sir Kenneth Grubb, the Director 
of the CCIA, Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, and the General Secretary should 
visit Turkey to explain the World Council position to the Turkish authorities 
and to the Patriarch himself. The visit was greatly appreciated by the Patriarch 
and the members of the Holy Synod of Constantinople 

In this, as in all other matters concerning relationships with the Eastern 


Orthodox Churches, it is a very great help that Metropolitan James of Melita, 
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who has been appointed by the Ecumenical Patriarch as his representative 
at the headquarters of the World Council and who also represents the three 
other Ancient Patriarchates, can advise us, out of his deep understanding of 


both the Eastern Orthodox world and the ecumenical movement. 


The East Asia Conference of Churches 


One of the most significant developments during the last months has been 
the holding of the East Asia Conference of Christian Churches in Prapat 
(Sumatra, Indonesia). This conference was the outcome of the work of the 
East Asia Secretariat set up by the IMC and the WCC and entrusted to 
Dr. Rajah B. Manikam. As the Asian churches and councils entered into closer 
relationship with each other, they began to feel the need of a permanent 
organ through which they could cooperate and fulfil their common evan- 
gelistic responsibility in Asia. The conference was attended by the rep- 
resentatives of nearly all churches in the World Council of Churches and 
councils in the International Missionary Council in East Asia. It decided to 
propose to the churches and councils the setting up of the East Asia Confer- 
ence of Churches as a permanent organ of ecumenical cooperation, with a 
committee and a secretariat. The initiative and decisions in this matter are 
in the hands of the churches and councils in Asia. But the two world 
bodies are asked to expand the East Asia Secretariat and elect to it three 
nominees of the EACC. In this way an effective continuation of regional 


initiative and service rendered by the world bodies will be assured. 


The World Council and the International Missionary Council 


On the basis of a recommendation from the Joint Committee of the IMC 
and the WCC, the Central Committee decided last year to authorize the 
Joint Committee to undertake the formulation of a draft Plan of Integration 
for presentation to the WCC Central Committee at New Haven and to the 
IMC Assembly in Ghana. The Joint Committee has fulfilled this respon- 
sibility by setting up a special committee for this purpose. This committee 
met in April in Lambeth Palace, London, and worked out a specific plan for 
submission to the Joint Committee at its meeting here in New Haven. The 
Joint Committee has given considerable time to the study of this plan and 
is now able to submit it to the governing bodies of the two movements. 

The Executive Committee has considered the procedure for presenting 
the plan to the Central Committee, and recommends that it be placed in the 
hands of a sub-committee at this meeting for consideration of the question 
and the method of transmitting it, in accordance with the decision one year 
ago, to the member churches for an expression of their general views and 


for specific comments on this document. 
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Relations with Member Churches 


In accordance with the decision of the Central Committee, the comments 
and reactions of the member churches to the Evanston reports have been 
published. Further correspondence with the churches on this subject con- 
firmed the impression that many churches in which the influence of the Evanston 
Assembly had been considerable did not have the necessary organs to produce 
a considered response to the several reports issued by the Assembly. On the 
other hand the answers which were received reveal that in many churches 
serious and widespread study has been made of the Assembly report 

It is noteworthy that the Whitsun message of the Presidents has been used 
more widely in local congregations than in any previous year 

Through the visit of a staff member to Poland the contacts with the member 
churches in that country which had been interrupted have been resumed 
On the other hand no progress has been made in clarifying relationships 
between the World Council and the churches in China. The Executive Com- 
mittee will continue to look for opportunities to restore normal relationships 


with the Chinese churches 


Relations with Non-member Churches 


During the period under review there have been many opportunities for 
contacts with churches which have not joined the World Council. At most of 
the courses and conferences at the Ecumenical Institute such churches are 
represented. In our inter-church aid activities, especially in the work 
among refugees, we serve large numbers of people whose churches do not 
belong to the Council. The same is true of our expanding work on the problems 
of rapid social change in Asia, Africa and Latin America. The ecumenical 
youth team in Latin America provided a most important opportunity to inter- 
pret ecumenism as the World Council understands it in many churches in 
that area which are still outside our membership 

[he purpose of this service offered to all churches is not in the first place 
to increase our membership, but to manifest true ecumenicity. However, 
we believe that through these contacts many misunderstandings can be removed 
and the way may be cleared for other churches to join our fellowship. 

At the last meeting of the Central Committee it was reported that agreement 
had been reached with the Patriarchate of Moscow concerning the holding 
of a meeting of representatives of the Orthodox Church of Russia and repre- 
sentatives of the World Council. The plan was to hold that meeting in or 
near Paris in January 1957. In December 1956 a letter was, however, received 
from the Patriarchate of Moscow stating that the Patriarchate had not yet 
completed its preparations for the meeting and proposing therefore that 
the meeting be postponed for a time. When the General Secretary transmitted 


the Whitsun message of the Presidents to the Orthodox Church of Russia he 
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stated that the World Council of Churches remained ready to hold the meeting 
at a date which would be convenient for both bodies. In answer to that letter 
the Patriarchate has recently written to say that it hopes that after the summer 
it will be possible to fix a date for the meeting. 


The Third Assembly 


The Executive Committee has given further consideration to the time and 
place at which the Third Assembly should be held. Invitations have been 
received from Ceylon and from Germany. In view of the fact that the First 
Assembly was held on the European continent and the second on the North 
American continent, the Executive Committee has decided to propose to 
the Central Committee that the Third Assembly should be held in Asia. 
Preliminary discussions which have been held with the National Christian 
Council of Ceylon have led to the conclusion that Ceylon can offer very ade- 
quate accommodation. A full report on the subject will be made to this 
meeting of the Central Committee. 

The Executive Committee has also had a first discussion on the nature and 
theme of the Third Assembly. It recognizes, of course, that it is the prerogative 
of the Central rather than of the Executive Committee to decide these questions. 
The Executive Committee therefore proposes that one of the main sub-com- 
mittees at this meeting should concentrate on this important subject. 


Staff Members 


Two men who have rendered great services to the Council will soon leave 
our staff. Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert has expressed the desire to resign at the 
beginning of next year. We have been extremely fortunate in having the benefit 
of his unique ecumenical experience and his wisdom during the last years of 
his active life. Dr. Cavert belongs to that small group of men who can be call- 
ed in a very real sense the builders of the ecumenical movement. Dr. J. Robert 
Nelson, who has carried the responsibility for the work of “*Faith and Order”’, 
will leave us in order to take up an important task in the field of theological 
training. We are grateful to him for the fine quality of his work and espe- 
cially for his constructive role in carrying out the decisions of the Lund Con- 
ference on Faith and Order and the Evanston Assembly concerning the closer 


cooperation of Faith and Order and other sections of the World Council. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
1937-1957 
It is now exactly twenty years ago that definite shape was given to the plan 


to form a World Council of Churches. In July 1937 the so-called Committee 


of Thirty-five met at Westfield College and worked out the first concrete 
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blue-print for the Council. I believe that only three of those who were present 
at Westfield are with us here in New Haven: the Bishop of Chichester, who 
now holds the longest and most substantial record of devoted service to the 
ecumenical movement — and we are grateful that he is ready to add to that 
record — Dr. Cavert, who gave our Council its name and a good deal more 
and who will soon come to the end of a period of full-time service to the WCC, 
but we hope not the end of his period of identification with it — and myself. 
That summer of 1937 with its two great conferences in Oxford and Edinburgh 
was a fertile summer. It is worthwhile to recall the main emphasis of those 
meetings and to try to characterize the spiritual atmosphere in which the Council 


was born. 


It is well known that the most characteristic phrase of those meetings was 
“Let the Church be the Church.’ The thought appears twice in the message 
of the Oxford Conference which was drafted by Archbishop Temple. The 
Archbishop had taken it from the preparatory document for the section on 
International Relations — a document prepared by Dr. John Mackay. 

This phrase “Let the Church be the Church” has sometimes been under- 
stood as if it meant “Let the Church stick to its own internal affairs.” That 
is a completely wrong exegesis. What was meant was: “Let the Church be 
what it was called to be: the community of the new age, the spearhead of 
the Kingdom of God, the voice and the instrument of the Lord, who is King, 
Priest and Prophet.” For the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences were held 
at a time when the Church, after a long period of relative calm, was openly 
and aggressively challenged by anti-Christian totalitarian ideologies. And 
this challenge could only be met with a rediscovery and re-affirmation of the 
all-embracing claim of Jesus Christ as Lord. “Let the Church be the Church” 
in the context of that year was a call to the renewal of the Church and to a 
more faithful fulfilling of its whole calling in and to the world 

To remind ourselves of these beginnings is not merely to glance backward 
For the developments since 1937 and especially those of the last years have 
made it very clear that the men and women of 1937 had grasped a deep truth 
about the ecumenical movement. It is the truth that there is no true unity with- 
out renewal, or to put it positively, that the unity which we seek in the World 
Council is unity which manifests the wholeness and integrity of the Church 

There are many activities of the Council which seem to have little direct 
relation to the main purpose for which we exist: the furthering of the unity 
of the Church. 

From the point of view of Faith and Order, which celebrates this year the 
thirtieth anniversary of the first World Conference on Faith and Order, it 
can be asked whether the concern for unity has now become only one among 
a large number of concerns of the World Council. And it is important that 


this question should be seriously studied as is now being proposed by the 
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Commission on Faith and Order. But we must study it in the right context 
Are we only working for unity when we deal explicitly with matters of faith and 
order ? Surely not. In the light of the insight derived from Oxford 1937 it is 
clear that if our various activities are focussed on helping the churches to be 
the Church together, they are a powerful contribution to the cause of real 
unity. Serious common study of the theological implications of our faith, 
helping the churches to give laymen, men and women, as well as young people 
their place and their task as members of the whole body, knitting the fellowship 
together through mutual sharing and inter-church aid these and other 
aspects of our work do not merely prepare the way for unity; they are 
themselves unitive in that they bind us together in the fulfilment of the common 
calling. And we may and must therefore hope that, as the churches help 
each other to become more truly and more purely the Church of Christ, they 
will inevitably also be led to take definite steps toward the full manifestation 


of its unity 


Central Committee’s Tenth Meeting 


The report of the meeting of the thirty-five at Westfield contained this 
sentence which reflects a conviction often expressed by Dr. J. H. Oldham : 
“If it (the World Council of Churches) is to be effective, it must deserve and 
win the respect of the churches in such a measure that the people of greatest 
influence in the life of the churches may be willing to give time and thought 
to its work.” Has that condition been fulfilled ? The fact that we are now 
holding the tenth meeting of the Central Committee must not tempt us to 
make congratulatory speeches, but we would be ungrateful if we did not answer 
that question affirmatively. It is no small thing that it has proved possible 
to bring together year after year — and that in the one period when busy men 
deserve holidays — the leaders of so many churches. And if we add those 
churchmen who participate in our committees, conferences or courses, we can 
say that for a large number of men and women in responsible positions in the 
churches or in various professions the existence of the World Council has 
meant a considerable change in their lives — a change which adds consider- 
ably to their burdens but has at the same time brought enrichment. 

This anniversary of the Central Committee is also a good opportunity to 
underline the very great importance which the annual meetings of the Central 
Committee have had and have for the whole life of the Council. They enable 
the Council to keep in close touch with the life of many of its member churches ; 
they protect the staff against the danger of a Genevese “‘secretariocracy.” 
And, what is even more important, through the discussion of central themes 
of the life of the ecumenical movement and through common worship they 
form that ecumenical ethos and that ecumenical theology which we find so 


hard to define, but which is very real and without which there would no longer 
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be ecumenical movement, but only ecumenical machinery. For everyone invol 
ved — officers, members, staff, hosts, typists — the holding of annual meetings 
of the Committee means a considerable expense in time and energy, often 
also in money. But it would seem that at this stage of the life of the World 
Council there is every reason to believe that this expenditure is justified by 
the results. 


Crises 


" do not believe that in any year since the formation of the World Council 
of Churches we have been confronted by so many critical situations as during 
this last year. This is not meant as a complaint. Even though these crises 
take up a vast amount of time and energy, the fact that the churches concerned 
turn to us for help and count on our support gives deep meaning to the existence 
of our fellowship. And there is this further point. A crisis in which several 
nations are involved, such as the one concerning the Suez Canal, may become 
an opportunity for the churches of those nations to demonstrate that they do 
not believe in an easy ecumenism which operates only in peaceful situations, 
but in a costly ecumenism which can stand the test of times of tension. At this 
point we have had both encouraging and discouraging experiences 

The motivation of the World Council in dealing with crises of an inter- 
national character is often misunderstood. At the risk of over-simplification 
I would therefore try once again to formulate what our main concerns are 


These can be expressed in the following three questions : 


a) Are we in this crisis confronted with fundamental issues of international 
relations on which the churches in the Council have expressed their 
common Christian convictions, and should the World Council therefore 
remind the churches of the relevance of these convictions to this par- 
ticular situation ? 

b) How can we best help spiritually and materially the members of 
our fellowship involved in this crisis and particularly those to whom 


it means hardship and suffering ? 


c) What should be done to ensure that this crisis does not weaken the 
fellowship between the Christians of the countries concerned or between 


these Christians and the World Council as a whole ? 


It will be seen that the answers to these three questions may point in 
different directions. Our responsibility to speak out clearly on the basis of 
our common convictions may enter into conflict with our responsibility for the 
maintenance of the fellowship. And we must never raise our voice or act 
without having asked ourselves what the consequences of our words will be 
for the Christians most concerned. It is then always a difficult spiritual decision 
just what word must be spoken or what action must be taken 
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In these matters we are greatly helped by the work of the CCIA. And that 
at two points. It provides us with the expert knowledge which is needed to 
speak en connaissance de cause. At the same time it can often act or speak 
in situations in which its parent-bodies are for one reason or another unable 
to act or to speak themselves, not in the last place because it has succeeded in 
creating relationships, based on mutual confidence, with leaders of so many 
nations. 

In speaking of the various crises which we have had to confront I must 
unfortunately also refer to the misrepresentations of our attitude and policy 
in various places. Some of them, especially those with regard to our action 
in Hungary which were published in East Germany and China, are such a 
complete distortion of the facts, and also so similar, that they have obviously 
been invented by persons who desire to do harm to the World Council. Must 
we laugh or must we cry when in the same city of Berlin one newspaper has 
an article showing that the WCC is flirting with communism, and another 
magazine describes us as a movement of fascist counter-revolutionaries ? The 
one and only answer we can give is to ask these people, and especially the 
Christians among them, to find out what we have really said and done and 
to judge us by the only standard which we can accept, namely whether or not 
we act and speak as a body representing the Christian churches should act. 

But this consideration of our involvement in the critical situation should 
not end on a negative note. Each crisis offers a specific opportunity for an 
expression of true Christian solidarity. Fhus the Hungarian tragedy has 
become an occasion for a more widespread expression of concern and solidarity 
through sacrificial giving than we have yet had at any time in the history 
of the inter-church aid work of our Council. 


Regional Developments 


One of the most important new developments of the year has been the 
holding of the East Asia Conference of Churches in Prapat (Indonesia). 
rhat meeting had several significant aspects, but I should like to call special 
attention to the fact that it represents the first attempt to arrive at a regional 
organization of the member churches of the WCC and the member councils 
of the IMC in a wide geographical area. For this solution of the problem 
of regional relationships may well become a precedent which will have a 
bearing on developments in other parts of the world. 

[he Prapat conference was the outcome of a development in which the 
WCC and the IMC had actively participated. The strong desire of the Asian 
churches to enter into closer relations with each other is largely the result of 
the work of interpretation which has been performed by the East Asia Secre- 
tariat of the IMC and the WCC during the time when Dr. Rajah B. Manikam 


held that office. The Asian churches which knew very little about each other 
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have discovered their sister churches ; they find that they have much in common 
and have also much to learn from each other, and are therefore eager to enter 
into much closer relationships with each other. And in view of the deep 
interest which has arisen in the churches in Australia and New Zealand for 
the Asian churches, the latter have asked the Australian and New Zealand chur- 
ches to associate themselves with the new Asian body. From the point of view 
of the ecumenical movement as a whole this is not merely a natural, but also 
a most desirable forward step. Ecumenism begins at home and although 
there are vast differences between the Asian countries and even greater dif- 
ferences between Asia on the one hand and Australia and New Zealand on 
the other there is a sense in which that whole area is an oikos, a geogra- 
phical unit in which the people have common problems and common tasks 

We must however ask what such a regional development means for the 
world movements. Regionalism can easily lead to block-formation and to 
a certain regional isolationism, very particularly in the world of our day in 
which intercontinental tensions are becoming stronger every day. Is there a 
danger that this and similar regional developments may weaken the cohesion 
of the World Council ? 

Those of us who had the privilege to participate in the Prapat conference 
are able to reply to that question that there were no signs of separatist tendencies 
The regionalism which it advocated was not directed against other parts of 
the world. Its motivation was wholly positive. These churches and councils 
desire to cooperate because they feel a common responsibility for the evangeliza- 
tion of Asia. The whole content of the discussions was the evangelistic calling 
of the Church in Asia. It was felt that that calling could be fulfilled more 
adequately if the churches of Asia learned to work together, to assist each 
other, to exchange fraternal workers 

At the same time it was made perfectly clear that the regional cooperation 
should in no way weaken the participation of the Asian churches and councils 
in the WCC and the IMC. And the plan to set up an enlarged secretariat 
will be related both to the committees of the Conference and to the world 
bodies. 

It would seem therefore that Prapat has broken new ground in showing 
how regional cooperation and participation in the world movements can be 
combined. At the moment it cannot be foreseen whether other regions will 
follow a similar course. In Europe a first approach to regional relationships 
has been made at the conference in Liselund (Denmark). This attempt has 
however only been partly successful, because a considerable number of our 
European member churches did not participate. From the point of view of 
the World Council we must express the desire that nothing be left undone 
to arrive at a European regional cooperation which will embrace all our member 


churches. 
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We are deeply mindful of the fact that we have so far done far too little 
to prepare the way for similar developments in Africa and Latin America. 
There are encouraging signs: the response to our rapid social change study 
in both continents, the fine reception given to the ecumenical youth team in 
Latin America, the gradual growth of our membership in Africa. But a great 
deal of imaginative thinking and hard work will be needed to ensure that 
when the time comes for these continents to evolve their own regional ecumen- 
ical structures, these structures will be constructively related to the World 


Council of Churches as well as to other ecumenical movements. 


The World Council and the World Mission of the Church 


We have now reached a crucial period in the developing relationships 
between the World Council and the IMC, or rather between that sector of the 
total ecumenical movement which is embodied in the World Council and that 
other sector of the ecumenical movement, the missionary movement, which 
is embodied in the IMC. We need not recall the different stages of that process. 
It goes back to the very beginnings of our life when the Utrecht Conference in 
1938 invited Dr. William Paton, who was Secretary of the IMC, to be at the 
same time Associate General Secretary of the WCC in process of formation. 
Since Amsterdam these relationships have been formulated as relations of 
association. But even that close relationship has not been found to express 
the realities of the situation. 

What are these realities ? The most important ones are spiritual in character. 
We have increasingly discovered that the term ecumenical has both a dimension 
of breadth and a dimension of depth. Ecumenicity — as we saw already in 
Oxford in 1937 means both the world-embracing character of the Church 
and its integrity, its wholeness. But if that is true, an ecumenical movement 
must be a movement which is concerned with the total life of the Church in 
all its aspects as well as with manifestation of the universality and unity of 
the Church. Now it is obvious that both aspects of ecumenicity point toward 
concern with missions. The witness to all nations is the primary raison 
d’étre of the Church. How can it reach wholeness unless it fulfils the com- 
mandment to go forth and to witness? But it is equally true that the search 
for true universality demands expression in mission to the ends of the earth. 

All this has been at work like a ferment in our own life. In Rolle (1951) 
our Committee elaborated this theme in its statement on Mission and Unity. 

So we must not be surprised that we are now asked to consider the practi- 
cal implications of those common insights. It has been asked from where the 
pressure comes for the integration of the two world bodies. The main answer 
must be : from the heart of the ecumenical movement itself ! As a leader of a 
younger church in Asia said the other day : “If the WCC does not take mission 


Seriously it is not worthy of its name.” We owe it to the younger churches 
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which join the Council to provide for them an ecumenical milieu in which the 
missionary calling pervades the whole atmosphere. We owe it to the older 
churches to maintain in our whole life the pressure of that greatest of all 
callings. And the WCC as a whole needs the experience and insights of the 
historic missionary movement. 

Now the question arises whether the time is ripe for the decisive step to 
be taken. The problem is that in this respect we find great variation between 
the continents and areas. In some the situation is more than ripe and in others 
the development does not seem to have reached the point where decision is 
inevitable. This creates a problem for us all, but very particularly for the 
IMC, and we must follow with deep understanding and sympathy the very 
serious discussion which is taking place in its ranks and which will be continued 
at its Ghana Assembly. 

My hope is that on our part we will make it clear that we are ready to 
share in the fulfilment of the common missionary task, and to do what is 
necessary in order to ensure an integration in which the vital Christian concerns 
of both bodies are safeguarded. I hope also that it will become manifest 
that in doing so we do not think in terms of organizational aggrandizement 
or of centralized administration, but wholly in terms of the one indivisible 
cause of the Kingdom. If we take this road we will have to be ready to make 
changes in the organization of the Council and in its constitution as well 
as in our programme of work. These changes will not affect the basic presup- 
positions which underlie the World Council of Churches. In the plan which 
will be put before us the principle that the churches must determine the policies 
of the Council is fully maintained. There is however a deeper implication 
If we adopt this or some similar plan we will in fact accept a responsibility 
for supporting the churches in their missionary task such as we have already 
accepted for other aspects of their total task. 

The Theme which we will consider tomorrow is “The Calling of the 
Churches to Witness and to Serve.” I hope that that discussion will help 
us to arrive at a clear vision of our total ecumenical task. 


ATOMIC TESTS AND DISARMAMENT 
STATEMENT OF THE CCIA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 24 JULY, 1957 


Introduction 


The peoples of the world have been visited by a new fear. They are moved, 
indeed deeply alarmed, by current tests of nuclear weapons. These to them 
appear to be a portent or shadow of world conflict. At the very least, these 
tests seem to them to carry a potential and grave menace to health. 

The hazards to health from nuclear experiments must be taken seriously. 


All people are affected in some degree by radio-active fallout. More important 
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is the effect upon generations yet unborn. The degree of damage may thus 
far be comparatively small, but uncertainty itself gives rise to genuine anxiety. 
But fear alone is no sufficient basis for the pursuit of moral ends. 

We must point out that this world-wide concern in which we share has 
deeper roots. Tests are taken to be a visible sign of preparations for atomic 
warfare. Vast areas could be depopulated by the powers of destruction now 
available and the dangers of fallout be multiplied a thousandfold. The main 
concern must always be the prevention of war itself, for the evil of war is an 
offence to the spiritual nature of man. But since any war carries increasing 
danger of becoming an atomic war, this task makes the prevention of atomic 
war, which shocks the conscience of mankind with a peculiar repugnance, 
all the more imperative. 

rhe total problem involved is so baffling and complex that no man can 
speak with certainty. All must humbly confront the issues, for all are involved. 
lhe mounting stockpiles of atomic weapons and increasing dependence upon 
atomic deterrents heighten the danger that atomic weapons will at some point 

ctually be used. Yet, in the judgment of many, our present insecure peace 
rests mainly upon the possession of atomic deterrents on both sides of a 
divided world and upon the suicidal character of atomic war. This paradox 


does not relieve us of the need to examine our goals and the means thereto. 


I. What is Needed ? 


The objectives of a strategy to overcome the menace of atomic war are 
interrelated and interdependent. And they must be pursued in such a way 
as to safeguard as fully as possible the security of all nations. While they may 
be variously stated, we urge consideration particularly of the following : 

(a) To stop, by international agreement, the testing of nuclear weapons ; 

and 

(6) To bring to a halt the production of nuclear weapons, under such con- 

trols as will most fully ensure compliance ; and 

(c) To develop measures which will reduce national armaments, nuclear 

and conventional, with provision for necessary safeguards as such 
measures are progressively taken ; and 

(d) To accelerate international cooperation in the development of atomic 

power for peaceful purposes, under proper safeguards ; and 

(e) To establish more effective mechanisms for peaceful settlement of 

international disputes and for peaceful change. 

Fogether, these objectives form a framework for responsible action against 
the atomic threat as a whole. Each is important in itself, but more important 


in combinaison with the others. In this connection, we note the following : 


AEE 
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(a) Atomic Tests. It is important that compliance with agreements to 
stop testing nuclear weapons be verified internationally Otherwise, 
distrust may in fact be increased. Further, such agreement should be 
related to general disarmament, whether as an integral part or as a 


first step, if subsequent disillusionment is to be avoided 


(b) Atomic Production for Military Purposes. Stopping the production 
of nuclear weapons is more fundamental than stopping nuclear tests 
Any agreement to stop tests requires a further commitment to stop 
production. Measures undertaken to ensure compliance would 


constitute a major element in a broader system of disarmament. 


(c) Measures for Disarmament. Partial disarmament measures must always 
be seen in relation to comprehensive disarmament. The whole range 
of the disarmament problem, including provisions for warning against 
surprise attack, must be dealt with as may be appropriate and practic- 
able : conventional armaments, guided missiles, biological and chem- 
ical warfare, as well as nuclear weapons. As progress is made towards 
disarmament, international forces, and instruments for peaceful 


settlement, the need to rely on atomic deterrents will be reduced 


(d) Cooperation in Atoms for Peace. Both the hazards of diversion of 
fissionable material to military purposes and of waste disposal need 
to be considered in relation to a broader system of atomic control and 
general disarmament. International safeguards against diversion may 
indeed grow in importance as the use of fisstonable material for military 
purposes decreases. 

(e) Peaceful Settlement and Peaceful Change. Ultimately true peace rests 
upon the continuing adjustment of conflicting interests and claims. 
To this end, international instruments must be strengthened and estab- 
lished, and must be related to the requirements of an international 
security system. But local conflicts may break out with danger that 
atomic weapons may be used. Therefore the nations must seek to 
avert such conflicts by timely negotiation and conciliation. If all 
these efforts fail, they must strive to deal with conflicts without recourse 


to atomic weapons. 


Il. Moving Forward 


It is important to stress all of the objectives in their interrelationship. 
Yet simultaneous progress towards all of them seems improbable, until there 
is a much greater degree of international confidence. Is it safe to advance 
towards one or more without the others ? Choices will have to be made, and 
they are hard choices. Any decision involves risk. But to make no decision 
may be even more dangerous. 
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Each proposed partial agreement, such as cessation of testing, needs to 
be considered on its own merits. But it should also be appraised by the extent 
to which it advances or retards the attainment of related objectives. Again, 
each proposal should be judged in terms of its potential contribution to mutual 
confidence. 

rhe dangers involved are unprecedented. Technical obstacles to effective 
inspection and control grow with every delay. Both factors impose a compell- 
ing sense of urgency. Yet stubborn moral and political factors require unremitt- 
ing patience and persistence, because time and effort may bring opportunities 
not now apparent. 

Easy solutions cannot be expected for the problems which plague man in 
an atomic age, both because the problems themselves are complex and man 
himself is sinful. God stands in judgment over all the nations of the world, 
and it is not for man to presume to identify his cause with the fullness of God’s 
purposes. For it is man’s disobedience which is the basic cause of his despair 
and frustration. Christians, who share with all men in the guilt of the world, 
have nevertheless a hope which transcends the failures and successes of history, 
and a faith which overcomes fear. 

If persistent efforts bring no sufficient agreement on any of the interrelated 
objectives, Christians can oppose counsels of despair and still strive to establish 
true conditions of peace. Moreover, there is a risk for the sake of peace which 
Christians, especially in countries projecting tests of nuclear weapons, are 
justified in advocating, in the hope of breaking through barriers of distrust. 
They can urge their government to declare their resolve to forego tests for 
a trial period, in the hope that others will do the same, a new confidence 
be born, and foundations laid for reliable agreements. 


STATEMENT ON ATOMIC TESTS AND DISARMAMENT 


The Central Committee expresses its gratitude to the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs for the Statement on ‘“‘Atomic Tests and 
Disarmament” and desires for it the widest distribution. In commending it 
to the attention of the member churches, we address this special appeal to 
our Christian brethren about our common responsibility at the present time. 

Beginning with the stepping up of the atomic armaments race and the 
start of development of hydrogen bombs, the World Council of Churches has 
shown its deep concern in this whole field. It has done this in many ways, 
through statements and actions by the Central Committee, its Executive 
Committee, the Assembly at Evanston, as well as through the CCIA. 

Within the last year, public apprehension has grown as to the effects of 


nuclear tests, and there have been intensified warnings from responsible 
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groups of scientists. In particular, the fact that these tests contain a threat 
to generations yet unborn rouses us to a more acute awareness than ever of 
the moral responsibility which must be upon the conscience of the present 
generation. 

We recognize that the question of stopping the testing of nuclear weapons 
has to be considered in the wide context which is set out in the CCIA Statement. 
We agree that it is not possible to deal with one part of the interrelated disar- 
mament problem without risks. 

There are, however, certain moral principles affecting the whole issue of 
atomic warfare which we desire to emphasize. The Central Committee 
reaffirms the conviction expressed at its Toronto meeting in 1950 that “such 
methods of modern warfare as the use of atomic and bacteriological weapons 
and obliteration bombing involve force and destruction of life on so terrible 
a scale as to imperil the very basis on which law and civilization can exist.” 
The condemnation of such methods finds broad support in the fact that 
total war, in the sense of warfare without any limitation in the methods 
employed, is universally in conflict with the conscience of mankind. We also 
believe that the use of such methods of warfare inevitably involves spiritual 
degradation for any nation that uses them. 

We are bound to ask whether any nation is justified in continuing the 
testing of nuclear weapons while the magnitude of the dangers is so little 
known and while effective means of production against these dangers are 
lacking. We must ask further whether any nation is justified in deciding on its 
own responsibility to conduct such tests, when the people of other nations in 
all parts of the world who have not agreed may have to bear the consequences. 
Therefore, we call upon each nation conducting tests to give full recognition 
to this moral responsibility as well as to considerations of national defence 
and international security. 

Nothing less than the abolition of war itself should be the goal of the 
nations and their leaders and of all citizens. The attainment of this goal 
constitutes a solemn challenge to our particular generation. We welcome and 
support every honest effort now being made to limit and control armaments 
of all kinds and to establish conditions for a secure peace. We repeat the Evan- 
ston appeal for prohibition of all weapons of mass destruction, including 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, with provision for international inspection and 
control. 

We know that a comprehensive programme for disarmament must proceed 
by stages, and we realise how much depends upon the deepening of confidence 
between the nations. But we urge that as a first step governments conducting 
tests should forego them, at least for a trial period, either together, or individ- 
ually in the hope that the others will do the same, a new confidence be born, 
and foundations be laid for reliable agreements 
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We therefore appeal to all our brethren to act with Christian courage, 
and to pray to Almighty God to guide the peoples and their governments 


aright 


| 


was further 


AGREED: that the Central Committee request that the churches in the 
countries directly concerned should communicate the foregoing state- 
ments to their governments, and that the officers of the Central Com- 
mittee be instructed to seek ways and means by which they can also be 
transmitted to the authorities in countries in which the WCC has no 


member churches 


REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE WCC AND THE IMC 
A DRAFT PLAN OF INTEGRATION 


| 
Introduction 
A. 


The question is asked: Why should two world bodies, the International 
Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches, become integrated 
into a single organism ? The answer is this. A basic and long-forgotten truth 
is being rediscovered in our time, which might be stated thus: the unity of the 
Church and the mission of the Church both belong, in equal degree, to the 
essence of the Church. If Christian churches would be in very truth the Church, 
they must carry the Gospel into all the world. They must also strive to achieve 
the unity of all those throughout the world for whom Jesus Christ is Lord. 
rhis truth has already become manifest in the life of both the world bodies. 
It has led them into association with each other and now obliges them to go 
further. They exist to help the churches to witness to the wholeness of the 


Gospel and must, therefore, seek to express that wholeness in their own life. 


B. 


These two world bodies have, under God, been brought into being through 
specific historical events. In this process, they are now drawing more closely 
together as organs of what has come to be called the ecumenical movement. 

Che World Missionary Conference, held in Edinburgh in 1910, was the 
source from which a world movement for missionary cooperation took its 
rise. This led to the formation of the International Missionary Council in 
1921 

From the same source the churches derived a fresh impetus towards unity, 


and a deepened concern for the Christian witness to men in society. The fresh 
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impetus towards unity found expression in the Faith and Order movement 
The deepened concern for the Christian witness to men in society was reflected 
in the parallel movement known as Life and Worl 

The first formal steps to bring these two movements together in a World 
Council of Churches were taken in 1938, and in the war years which followed 
the Council operated “in the process of formation.” In 1948 the World 
Council of Churches was inaugurated at Amsterdam 

Even prior to this, in 1946, the World Council of Churches “in process 
of formation” and the International Missionary Council joined in the creation 
of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. At the time 
of the Amsterdam Assembly they decided to operate “in association.” In 
1949 the WCC and the IMC agreed to establish a Joint Secretariat for East 
Asia. In 1952 the IMC requested the WCC to permit its Division of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees to act on behalf of both bodies in admin- 
istering emergency inter-church aid and relief in countries outside Europe 
In 1954 the growing importance of the work of the Joint Committee was 
recognized by the appointment of a full-time Secretary. In the same year the 
Research Secretariat of the IMC was combined with the Study Department 
of the WCC in a joint Division of Studies, with a Department of Missionary 
Studies as an integral part of the Division. In these and other ways the “asso- 


ciation”’ of the two Councils has become increasingly interlocked and more 


visibly interdependent 


During this period, churches of Asia, Africa and Latin America have 
played an increasing part in all the concerns of the ecumenical movement 
Many of these churches are now related to both the world bodies. Both make 
claims on their leadership 

A still more significant point should be noted. Pressure for the integration 
of the IMC and the WCC has come with growing insistence from churches 
and councils which desire to be related to a single organization concerned with 
both the mission and the unity of the Church. The proposed formation of the 
East Asia Christian Conference marks a new era in this process. All this 
points to a relationship which goes beyond “association.” 

This continuous development expresses a logic inherent in the present 


ecumenical situation, which led the Joint Committee at its meeting in 1956 


“to recommend to the parent bodies that in the opinion of the Joint 
Committee the time has come when consideration should be given to 
the possibility of full integration between the WCC and the IMC 
subject to an adequate safeguarding in any plan of integration of the 
distinctive expression of the mission of the Church as this has been 
embodied in the IM¢ 
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In taking this decision the leaders of the two world bodies were concerned 
with far more than efficiency of organization. As the document on “The 
Calling of the Church to Mission and to Unity” (adopted by the Central 
Committee of the WCC in 1951) pointed out: “The missionary movement 
has been from the beginning imbued with a deep sense of the calling to unity... 
The movement towards unity has from the beginning concerned itself with 
the Church’s witness to the world.” The main concern of the two Councils 
must be the total task of the Church in the world. That task includes both 
the witness of the Church to the ends of the earth and the concern for the 
manifestation of the unity of the Body of Christ. 

rhe joint Committee has, therefore, laid down the following requirements 
for an acceptable plan of integration : ““The Committee regards it as imperative 
that any such integration should be in a form which ensures that missions 
belong to the heart of the ecumenical movement. It should also be on lines 
which bring the missionary forces into closer relationship with all phases of 
the Church’s witness in the life of the world.” 


D. 


Any plan to integrate the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches must recognize, and at the same time make clear to all 
the churches and councils concerned, some very important facts. 

First: The emergence of a dynamic regionalism in the world of our time 

the feeling of peoples in great areas of the globe that they belong together 
and are involved in a common destiny — is a factor of great significance. 
Churches and councils in different regions are in different stages of develop- 
ment and have differing perspectives with regard to the ecumenical ideal. 
rhe needs and developments within the regions themselves must determine 
the pattern of the ecumenical service given and received. The plan of integra- 
tion here presented seeks to provide an organization which will be sensitive 
and flexible enough to respond to the developing regional situations. 

Second : The proposals which follow are concerned with integration only 
at the international level. They do not determine or prejudge the form of 
Organization within national Christian councils or between churches and 
missionary bodies. The integrated Council and its Commission will have no 
constitutional authority over their member bodies. 


rhird : It is to be noted that the plan provides for (a) national or regional 
Christian councils to be formally associated with the integrated Council ; 
(6) national or regional Christian or missionary councils to be affiliated only 
with the Commission ; (c) freedom of councils to have either relationship 


separately or both together. 


Fourth : No plan can by itself ensure the spiritual integration which is our 


deepest desire. This can only come as the gift of God. Nevertheless, this 
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plan is submitted to the two world bodies, in the conviction that its realization 
will represent a decisive step of obedience towards the fulfilment of the total 
task which the Lord has entrusted to the whole Church. 


I. 
The Plan 


It is proposed that the integration of the World Council of Churches and 
the International Missionary Council be effected by the following actions : 


A. The carrying forward and extension of the work of the IMC by 

(1) The creation of a Commission on World Mission and Evangelism of the 
WCC as described below, to which the existing member councils of 
the IMC will be affiliated ; 

(2) The creation of a Division of World Mission and Evangelism comparable 
to the divisional units within the present WCC 

(3) Representation of those with missionary knowledge and experience in 
the Assembly, Central and Executive Committees of the integrated 
Council ; 

(4) Provision for such continuous assistance to the work of national and 
regional councils as may be desired and attention to their participation 


in the work of the integrated Council. 


B. Changes in the Constitution of the WCC, including 


(1) The revision of the functions of the WCC (Constitution Sec. HI) as 
follows : 

(i) To carry on the work of the world movements for Faith and 
Order and Life and Work, and the work of the /nternational 
Missionary Council : 

(ii) To facilitate common action by the churches ; 

(iii) To promote cooperation in study ; 

(iv) To promote the growth of ecumenical and missionary conscious- 
ness in the members of all churches ; 

(v) To establish and maintain relations with other ecumenical move- 
ments, with denominational federations of world-wide scope and 
with national and regional councils : 

(vi) To call world conferences on specific subjects as occasion may 
require, such conferences being empowered to publish their own 
findings ; 

(vii) To support the churches in their world-wide missionary and evan- 
gelistic task. 


(2) Changes in Sec. VI to provide for the Commission on World Mission 
and Evangelism. 
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(3) Such provide for A (3) and A (4) above 
and othe to dane cre of IMC responsibilities. 
( Re-examinati itptation of the present work of the WCC with 


a view to relating all the activities of the Council to the missionary task and 


concern of the churches 


The following section icate more fully the detailed steps proposed. 


IIT. 
The Commission on World Mission and Evangelism 


lim : To further the effective proclamation to all men of the Gospel of Jesus 


(1) To keep before the churches the range and character of the unfinished 
evangelistic task and to deepen the sense of evangelistic and missionary 
obligation in the churches throughout the world ; 

(2) To intensify evangelistic and missionary concern in the whole life and 
work of the World Council of Churches ; 

(3) To stimulate thought and study on the Biblical basis and theological 
significance of the world mission : 

(4) To stimulate thinking and investigation on questions directly related 
to the mission and expansion of Christianity in the world ; 

(5) To foster more effective cooperation and united action amongst 
churches, councils and other agencies working for world evangelization ; 

(6) .To take such further action in fulfilment of the declared aim of the 


Commission as is not otherwise provided for within the WCC. 


futhority The Commission has no mandatory over any of the affiliated 
or associated councils in its membership and is bound by Section [V of 
the Constitution of the WCC 
Operations 
(1) The Commission shall normally meet once between meetings of the 
\ssembly of the WCC, but special meetings may be convened at the 
call of the Divisional Committee with the approval of the Central 
Committee ; 
(2) The Commission shall report and make recommendations to the 
Assembly and Central Committee ; 
(3) The Commission shall formulate the general lines of policy and 
programme to be followed by the Division of World Mission and 
Evangelism for submission to the Central Committee for its approval. 


The division shall be responsible for the execution of this policy and 


programme 
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Membership 
The Commission shall consist initially of 115 members and 15 consultants 


and shall be composed as follows 


8O members appointed by councils affiliated to the Commission (see para- 
graph VII below). The member councils of the IMC at the time of integra- 
tion shall be regarded as affiliated to the Commission and for its first 
meeting the schedule of representation of the IMC shall apply. For sub- 
sequent meetings the Divisional Committee shall determine the number of 
places and their allocation to councils. In doing so it shall take account 
of councils which since the last meeting of the Commission have become 
eligible for affiliation in accordance with criteria defined by the Divisional 
Committee and approved by the Central Committee. These appointments 
are subject to confirmation by the Central Committee 
15 members appointed by the Central Committee to represent the field of 
work of the Department on Evangelism 
20 other members appointed by the Central Committee 
15 consultants appointed by the Divisional Committee who shall be entitled 
to speak but not to vote 
Provision may also be made for observers from councils and other mis- 
sionary agencies which are not affiliated to the Commission 
The members of the Commission shall serve until appointments have been 
made for the next meeting of the Commission or their successors are 
appointed 

Officers 
(1) There shall be a Chairman and one or more Vice-Chairmen appointed 

by the Commission. The term of office shall extend until the con- 
clusion of the next normal meeting of the Commission 
(2) The Director of the Division of World Mission and Evangelism shall 


serve as Secretary of the Commission 


1\ 


The Division of World Mission and Evangelism 


Function : The division of World Mission and Evangelism shall give continuous 
attention to the aim and functions of the Commission on World Mission 


and Evangelism and shall act for it between its meetings 


{ctivities 
(1) To maintain relationships with councils affiliated to the Commission 
and the member churches of the World Council of Churches con- 


cerning the work of the Division and Commission 
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(2) To foster relationships with non-affiliated councils and with missionary 
agencies which are not members of affiliated councils. 

(3) To publish such literature as may be called for in the furtherance of 
the aim and functions of the Commission. 

(4) To convene such conferences as may be required. 

(5S) To take responsibility for the Department on Evangelism and any 
other departments which may be created within the Division and to 
guide their work. 

(6) To cooperate with the other divisions of the World Council in order 
to carry out the purpose and functions of the Commission and of the 
World Council effectively 


Composition and Administration : 


(1) There shall be a Divisional Committee responsible for the general 
conduct of the work of the Division which shall report to the Assembly 
and the Central Committee as well as to the Commission. 

(2) The Committee shall consist of 20 members, appointed annually by 
the Central Committee on the nomination of the Commission or of 
the Divisional Committee acting for it. The Chairman and one member 
of each departmental committee within the Division shall be included 
in the membership of the Committee. At least two members shall be 
drawn from the membership of the Central Committee. 

(3) The Divisional Committee shall normally meet once a year. 

(4) The divisional Committee may recommend to the Assembly or 
Central Committee the creation, in addition to the Department on 
Evangelism, of departments to which shall be assigned responsibility 
for dealing with particular aspects of the Division’s work. 

(5) The Divisional Committee shall nominate its Chairman for appoint- 
ment by the Central Committee. 

(6) The Divisional Committee shall be served by secretaries one of whom 
shall be the Director of the Division and an Associate General Secretary 
of the World Council. The secretaries shall be appointed according 
to the rules of the World Council on the nomination of the Divisional 


Committee. 


. 


Representation in Assembly, Central Committee and Executive Committee 


(1) In preparing its proposals for the composition of the Central Committee 
the Nominations Committee of the Assembly shall have regard to the 
adequate representation in the Central Committee of those from all 
parts of the world with special knowledge in the field of world mission. 

(2) In order to provide for adequate representation in the Central Com- 
mittee of all the interests of the World Council, including the new 
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Division of World Mission and Evangelism, the membership of the 
Central Committee shall be increased from 90 to 100 and consideration 
shall be given to the desirability of a corresponding increase in the size 
of the Executive Committee. 

(3) To ensure the participation at the Fourth Assembly of those from all 
parts of the world with special knowledge in the field of world mission 
who might not otherwise find a place in the Assembly, the Divisional 
Committee on World Mission and Evangelism may prepare a list 
from which the Central Committee will choose up to 25 names to be 
proposed for appointment as delegates by the member churches to 
which the individuals concerned belong. If any such persons are not 
included in the delegation already appointed by their church, that 
church shall be offered such additional place or places as may be 
necessary ‘ 

(4) Delegates to the Assembly appointed by the above procedure, being 
full members of the Assembly, will be eligible for appointment, 
through the Nominations Committee, to the Central and Executive 
Committees. 


VE 


World Mission and Divisional and Departmental Activities 


In preparation for the Third Assembly, all divisional and departmental 
committees of the World Council shall be asked to reconsider their aims and 
functions in the light of this plan of integration and to report their findings to 
the Central Committee. The Central Committee after consultation with the 
Joint Committee and in the light of these findings will redefine the aims and 
functions of the divisions and departments in order to ensure that each division 
and department will express in its programme and activities the missionary 
dimensions of the Church’s calling. 

Moreover, the General Secretariat will forthwith prepare a survey of the 
activities of the divisions and departments which are already at work in the 
field of the missionary and evangelistic task and (or) whose work is closely 
related to the work of missions, and on the basis of this survey the Joint 
Committee will recommend measures needed to be taken to ensure coordina- 
tion between the Division of World Mission and Evangelism and the other 
divisions, or to secure integration between related activities to be submitted 
to the Third Assembly. 

After the integrated Council has come into existence the Commission on 
World Mission and Evangelism shall recommend to the Central Committee 
ways in which the missionary aim of the Council as a whole should find expres- 
sion in the work of all its divisions and departments. 
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VII. 
National and Regional Councils 


rhe present Rules of the WCC (XI. 2) provide for certain national councils 
to enter into working relationships as associated councils. In the integrated 
body there will therefore be councils associated with the WCC, those affiliated 
to the Commission and those enjoying both relationships. 

Provision shall be made within the General Secretariat for continuous 
attention to the relationships of mutual helpfulness with all those associated 
and affiliated councils which desire to avail themselves of the services of the 
Council 

Similar attention shall also be given to regional developments. 

In order to further this, the Central Committee is asked to consider the 
appointment of a Standing Committee of Central Committee on relationships 
with national councils. It is understood that in its work this Committee 
would be closely related to the periodical meetings of Christian council officers 
for which provision is already made in the WCC Rules (XI. 2 (d)), and practice. 

In accordance with Paragraph IV (2) above, and the present practice of the 
WCC and the IMC, the Commission shall be authorized to enter into commu- 
nication with non-affiliated councils and with missionary agencies which are 


not members of affiliated councils. 


VIII. 
Other Matters 


Che following matters will require further attention : 

(1) Location of officers and staff 
It is assumed that the Director of the Division of World Mission and 
Evangelism, who will be an Associate General Secretary, will have 
his office in Geneva to ensure maximum coordination of policy within 
the General Secretariat. He will nevertheless be expected to retain 
that degree of mobility which will be required by the work of the 
Commission and its Division 
It is recommended that there be a re-examination of the location and 
nature of other offices in New York, London, East Asia and elsewhere. 

(2) Relations with joint agencies 
In due course attention will need to be given to the implications of 
integration for undertakings hitherto sponsored jointly by the two 
councils, e.g., the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs, the East Asia Secretariat, and the Committee on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews. Attention will also need to be given to joint 
WCC-IMC undertakings within the Divisions of Studies and Inter- 
Church Aid 
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Finance 

The financial implications of this plan for integration will require 
further study. The expenses of the IMC in 1957 will be about $150,000 
and those of the WCC will be about $468,000. It appears likely that 
the expenses of the new integrated body will be of the same order of 
magnitude as the total expenses of IMC and WCC before integration 
and it is therefore clear that there will be need after integration to 


maintain maximum income from all sources 


IX. 


Tentative Plans for Timing and Procedure 


Any proposals regarding timing and procedure made at this juncture may 


be subject to change in the light of later developments 


With this proviso, the Joint Committee recommends that the following 


time-table be adopted 


(1) 


(2) 


(4) 


(9) 


(6) 


* 


The Joint Committee plan will be remitted at once to the WCC and 
the IMC 

The WCC, after preliminary consideration by the Central Committee 
in 1957, will remit the plan, with such comment as seems to it appro- 
priate, to member churches of the WCC 

The IMC will forward the plan to its member bodies in preparation 
for its consideration at the Ghana Assembly, which in turn will remit 
it with appropriate comment to the member bodies 

Comments and suggestions for amendment from member churches 
of the WCC and the member councils of the IMC, and from the 
Central Committee and the Assembly, will be reviewed by the Joint 
Committee in 1958 and 1959 

The plan, in revised or original form, will be considered again by the 
Central Committee in 1959 and if necessary by a Special Assembly 
of the IMC in 1960, with a view to decisive action by both bodies, in 
accordance with their respective constitutional arrangements.* 

If affirmative action is taken by both WCC and IMC, the plan will 
be embodied in constitutional documents and a draft act of union, 
for approval by the Administrative Committee of the IMC, and the 
Central Committee of the WCC, and for submission, with the necessary 
amendments to the Constitution, to the Third Assembly of the WCC 
in 1960.* 


For the procedures governing constitutional changes in both bodies, see WCC Consti- 


tution Section VIII, and IMC Constitution, Section XII 
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ASIA AND THE WEST — INDEPENDENCE AND INTERDEPENDENCE 


rhe Asian Study Conference held at Siantar (Sumatra, Indonesia) from 
March 12th-16th within the framework of the World Council’s study on 
“The Common Christian Responsibility toward Areas of Rapid Social Change” 
was sponsored by the National Council of Churches of Indonesia. It was at- 
tended by laymen and church leaders from many Asian countries. The following 
report on the problems of independence and interdependence and the impact 
of the West was one of the three reports adopted by the conference. The full 
printed report has appeared with the title The Social Goals of New Asia 
(obtainable from Department of Church and Society, WCC, Geneva). 


I. General problems relating to the impact of the West on Asia 


The impact of the West on Asia has radically affected the whole life of 
the nations, peoples and cultures of this area. This impact has come in both 
direct and indirect ways. The direct ways have been the most obvious in the 
past ; political domination through colonial administration, economic exploita- 
tion through business interests, cultural expansion through educational 
institutions. Some of these direct ways still remain, but though less obvious, 
indirect ways in which the Western impact comes are more significant because 
they are part and parcel of the national movements which they themselves have 
aroused. 

Che direct impact of the West in a political way through a colonial regime, 
for example, is a relatively simple relationship about which viewpoints can be 
simply defined and the conflicting interests of Western and Asian countries 
distinguished. The struggle of Asian countries for independence against 
colonial dependence shows the clear-cut nature of this direct relationship. 
rhe indirect impact of the West, as it is seen in the development of the various 
types of nationalism in Asia, is more complex and less easily defined. In one 
sense, Asian nationalism is the historical counterpart ot the earlier Western 
imperialism. The consciousness of national sovereignty of several Asian 
nations derives from the historical fact of being treated as administrative 
units of the colonial period, as well as from the aspirations of the people for the 
rights of independence and self-determination. The complex relationship 
between these and other factors is not always recognised as part of the problem 
of the impact of the West. It is not now in any significant way the question of 
nationalism versus colonialism. Rather, it is a question of working out within 
the framework of nationalism itself the consequences of a continuing impact. 

Because the impact of the West on Asia has been thought of in too simple 
and clear-cut terms, the reality of interdependence of nations has been hidden. 
rhough this is evident in economic, social and cultural life, it is most vividly 
shown in the dilemma which Asian countries now face in the political issue of 
national sovereignty. The newly independent countries of Asia are only 
beginning to realise their nationhood ; yet this is being realised at exactly the 
historical moment when national sovereignty is being called in question. 
The problem is, therefore, not just the relation of the impact of the West on 
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Asian life whether in politics, economics or culture but the relation 
between the realisation of national sovereignty of Asian countries and the 
unavoidable mutual interdependence of all countries in the modern world. 

The specific ways in which this tension is expressed are many. But one 
particular expression of this is the concern in many Asian countries for find- 
ing a way of recognising the necessity of interdependence without surrendering 
national sovereignty and the cultural and social individuality of the people. 
Furthermore, there is a concern to discover how far the indigenous social 
and cultural structure can assimilate Western institutions and technology. 


II. International economic co-operation and the conditions of such co-operation 
among nations 


The need for such assistance and co-operation is recognised on all sides. 
This need arises from (a) economic under-development, even feudal conditions 
in these Asian countries, at the time when they achieved political independence, 
and (4) the common necessity of having to telescope many years of industrial 
development into the shortest possible time, if these countries were to meet 
the problems of the peoples’ livelihood, and strengthen the national economy. 

In this situation, the foreign policy of these countries has been geared 
to the necessity of avoiding war, which no matter where it might break out 
would endanger the achieving of these national objectives. At the same 
time it has been a strongly-held conviction that peace cannot be maintained 
in a world of want, hunger and uncertainty. 

The avoidance of war, and the maintenance of newly-won political freedom 
and independence, have therefore been twin objectives of national policy 
and basic factors in these countries’ participation in international programmes 
of economic assistance and co-operation, and in defining the conditions 
of such co-operation. 

This accounts for the fairly widespread policy of neutralism in Asia in 
relation to “East-West” conflicts which make them desire friendly relations 
with both “East” and “West.” It also accounts for the difficulties about 
accepting aid, and in some cases for the refusal to accept it, from countries 
where it is feared there might come some encroachment on the nation’s in- 
dependence, through the subtler forms of economic or cultural domination. 

At the same time, historical relationships which some Asian countries 
have had with Western nations in the period of colonialism, and others through 
their treaty contracts with Western nations, have also a bearing on this field of 
international co-operation and assistance. 

In some countries foreign policy is being determined by a sharp reaction 
to these previous associations, in others by the maintenance of a general cor- 
respondence with the foreign policy of the previous colonial regime. For 
example : 

(i) In the case of Asian nations that are members of the British Com- 
monwealth, the maintenance of that membership serves an enlightened self- 
interest, although at the same time permitting either a general policy of 
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neutralism in relation to both “‘East and West,” or a more definite commit- 


ment to the West, or a policy which alternates between both these policies. 

(i) Japan and the Philippines maintain friendly relations with the U.S.A. 
and a closer correspondence of foreign policy. 

(i) In contrast with the above, there is little evidence that the foreign 
policy of Indonesia is in any way influenced by that country’s previous as- 
sociation with Holland 
These factors indicate something of the variety of political climate in 


which programmes of co-operation and assistance have to be carried out. 


Ill. Some practical problems of technical assistance 


Asian nations receive assistance from other nations in the following forms: 


1. Government to Government loans. 
2. Private investment 


Surplus commodities 

4. Service of technical personnel 

Training schemes for Asian personnel. 
Credit facilities for import of capital goods. 
Help from private foundations. 


From a Christian standpoint, all these forms of assistance need to be 
considered in terms of 


a) Motive and consequences 
b) Qualifications of personnel 
c) The sponsoring agencies 

d) Relationship to the announced social goals of the receiving nations. 


Regarding (a) it is our opinion that a realistic appreciation of the situation 


recognise that national self-interest plays its part in the policies of both 


giving and receiving countries. But we should insist that there be integrity 
on both sides 


will 


on the side of the giving country, a correspondence between 
its announced motives and its real motives ; and on the side of the receiving 
country that the assistance is used for the purpose for which it has been asked. 
In both giving and receiving countries there must be such standards of honesty, 
integrity, good faith and initiative as will be required to make the technical 


assistance effective, and maintain a relation of goodwill between the countries 
concerned 


Regarding (+) we wish to say that in addition to the technical qualifications 


demanded by the form of assistance to be given, personal qualities, such as sen- 
sitivity, adaptability and a spirit of service are essential. The same qualities 
are required in local personnel associated with the programme. 

Regarding (c) we are sure that Asian countries need such assistance 


as can be given both by bilateral and multilateral agreements and from private 
and public funds. | 


1 this connection we stress the importance of creating 
an Asian pool from which they can draw the kind of aid they require, and to 


which they can contribute other forms of aid. Bilateral agreements should 


also be made within such an international framework. 
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Regarding (d) we believe there are five conditions which in any case must 
be met in this area of assistance. These are 

1. The aid given must contribute to the achievement of the announced 
social goals of the receiving country 

2. The aid given must increase the productivity of the receiving country 
and not increase its dependence 

3. Such aid must not encroach on the freedom of the receiving country 
to develop its own foreign policy 

4. The methods of aid must be appraised in the light of the fact that 
whatever the announced goals may be, the technical methods used will deter- 
mine the results achieved 

5. The conditions under which help is offered and the means by which 
it is administered must be compatible with respect for the dignity and in- 
dividuality of the people whose country receives the aid 

It should be noted that assistance is already being rendered by some Asian 
nations to other nations. Although at present the amount of this aid ts limited, 
it can be expected that, as higher standards of economic development are 
attained, the amount of such inter-Asian aid will be increased 


IV. Christian responsibility in developing these new relationships 

The new relationships demanded by the new situation in Asia—mutual 
respect and understanding, mutual help and co-operation, sensitivity to the 
aspirations and culture of the other nations, etc lay specific responsibilities 
on Christians and the churches in both Asia and the West 

This would involve : (i) accepting responsibility whether in Asia or the 
West to be hosts in relation to guests and to make efforts to enable strangers 
to feel “Sat home” with an understanding of local customs and culture. (ii) The 
concern of the churches in the West to see that experts recruited for pro- 
grammes of technical assistance in Asia have the additional qualifications 
of sensitiveness to and appreciation of Asian culture, ways of life and the 
new social goals accepted in these countries. (in) The Churches making it 
their business to provide opportunities for briefing such people through 
orientation courses and other means. (iv) The churches in Asia taking steps 
to see that among those being sent for technical training in the West there are 
Christians, some of whom can be assisted to become interpreters of their 
own countries and churches to the West. (v) Westerners who come to Asia 
on these programmes being encouraged by their home churches to participate 
in the life of the churches in the countries to which they come, and the churches 
in Asia accepting responsibility to bring into the Christian fellowship those 
who do not have any church affiliation 

If the churches are to earn the right to speak to the nations on these 
matters they must see to it that the relationships between Western churches 
or mission boards and churches in Asia do not reflect outmoded colonial 
patterns. It is also essential that the churches in Asia should accept their full 
responsibility for service to the whole community and seek new ways of 
doing so. 


~_ 
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Meetings at Yale Divinity School 


During the second half of July and the first six days of August the pleasant 
campus of Yale Divinity School was host to a series of committees, consulta- 
tions and conferences dealing with the varied aspects of the World Council's 
work. In addition to the committees which meet annually, there were the 
meeting of the full Commission on Faith and Order and the consultation on 
the role of the laity in the renewal of the Church. 

Faith and Order has arrived at a crucial moment in its development. 
irchbishop Brilioth, who had been its “‘natural” leader for many years, since 
he is one of the few remaining pioneers of the early days of the ecumenical 
movement, had announced his intention to resign. At the same time, Dr. J. 
Robert Nelson, the secretary, had felt obliged to accept a call to an important 
post in theological education. Dr. Douglas Horton was elected as the new 
chairman and Dr. Keith Bridston as secretary. The main question which arises 
is, however, not that of the leadership, but that of the role of Faith and Order 
and the WCC in regard to unity. How should the WCC and Faith and Order 


9 


fulfil the task of “keeping the cause of unity before the member churches” 


» 


What are the essential issues to be found in this task ? What specific programme 
of theological study and educational activity should be developed? No final 
answer was given to these questions, but the discussions will continue and 
should lead to definite conclusions by the time of the next Assembly. 

The consultation on the réle of the laity was important in that it brought 
many lay men and women in touch with the basic idea of the function of the 
laity which has been emerging in different lay and ecumenical discussions 
throughout the world in the past few years. The point of this idea is that 
through the laity, the largest part of the people of God, the Church bears its 
strongest and most penetrating witness in the life of the world. If we do not 
succeed in communicating those insights to the laity and in mobilising them 
for their ambassadorial task in the world, even our finest theological concepts 
will remain mere abstractions. The encouraging thing about the meeting was 
that the time seems to have arrived when the men and women who lead our 
ecumenical work for the laity are able to pass on their findings in a language 


which laymen and laywomen can understand. 


The Central Committee 


The meeting was well attended. It was especially gratifying that all our 
seven Presidents were present and participated so fully in the meetings, and 


that we had the help of two of our former presidents : The Archbishop of 
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Canterbury and Bishop Oxnam. It was a lively meeting, with many discussions, 
in which members of many churches and sections participated. This was largel) 
due lo the importance of the ISSUES which had lo be faced. Several of these 
issues were of such intrinsic complexity that it seemed at times impossible to 
arrive at positive solutions. But the fundamental desire for constructive common 
action prevailed each time 

There were five outstanding debates. The first was on the reports of the 
Executive Committee and of the General Secretary. Most speakers concen- 
trated on the question of how far the World Council has the obligation to 
express a Christian judgment with regard to the critical international issues 
of our times. Many spoke in favour of great caution in such matters, but there 
were others, particularly from the younger churches, who expressed the 


viction that our main concern must be to render a 


con- 


“prophetic” witness, and 


that we must, therefore, speak out when basic principles of international justice 


were at stake. 
The second debate, on the issues of nuclear warfare and disarmament, 


became a practical application of the prin iples which had just heen discussed. 
Vl / / 
The very thorough statement on the subject which the CCIA Executive Com- 
] 


mittee had worked out was generally appreciated. But the question arose 


Should the Central Committee say more than this ? Could we say more without 


becoming irresponsible ? Many hours of discussion and drafting led to a state- 


ment which is surely not irresponsible but contains at the same time a definite 


challenge to the governments and the peoples 
The third major discussion was concerned with the issue of the integration 


of the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council 


Most speakers accepted the basic premise of the integration plan, namely that 


the fundamental purposes of the two bodies require that they should merge, 


for only thus can the wholeness of the Church be manifested. But it was clearl 


seen that the organisational problems involved in integration are very real and 


that there are countries and areas where integration may cause specific diffi- 


culties. It was, therefore, decided to send the plan to the churches and to 


postpone further decision until the churches have expressed their mind on the 
subject. 


The fourth important debate was on the question of religious liberty. There 


was, of course, no disagreement concerning basic principles. But there was 


considerable difference of opinion concerning the desirability of adopting resolu- 


tions concerning specific situations in which religious liberty is limited or 


suppressed It was finally decided that a study should be made of religious 


liberty in Roman Catholic and other countries. This decision has already led 
to a certain amount of unfavourable comment in some Roman Catholic period- 
icals. There is, however, no reason to fear that such a study will lead to 


increased tension. On the contrar) { truly objective study will undoubted 


ad 
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show that there are many Roman Catholic countries in which there exists sub- 
stantial religious liberty. And if the study shows that there are some in which 
there is no true religious freedom, it can contribute to the removal of causes 
of friction which complicate the task of arriving at a truly ecumenical con- 
frontation between the churches of the World Council and the Roman Catholic 
Church 

The fifth question which led to a full discussion was whether the “Basis” 
of the Council, that is, the first article of the Constitution, should be amplified. 
The sub-committee which had studied this matter had come to the conclusion 
that, if a change was to be made, the basis should contain a much more substan- 
tial affirmation of the common faith of the participating churches. But many felt 
that such a statement would, in fact, teach a “confession of faith” rather than 
constitute a basic point of reference, and that the Council, which is not itself 
a church, should therefore simply maintain its present Basis. No conclusion 
was reached, for it was felt that the whole matter should be discussed again 
at the next meeting of the committee. There is no doubt that this debate has 
already been most useful, in that it has shown so clearly that the question of 
the contents of the Basis is intimately related to the question of the nature of 
the World Council itself 


l 


Future Meetings 


It was decided that the next Central Committee meeting will be held in 
Nyhorg Strand, Denmark, in August, 1958. This decision was taken with the 
understanding that the invitation to meet in Greece should be accepted for a 
later meeting. The Executive Committee hopes that it will be able to meet in 
Buenos Aires early in 1959. The invitation from the churches in Ceylon to 
hold the next Assembly in that country in December, 1960, was accepted in 
principle. It was generally agreed that, after holding its Assemblies in Europe 
and America, the time had now come to hold a major World Council meeting 
in Asia. This is all the more appropriate now that the Asian churches and 
councils have worked out their plan of regional organisation in the setting of 


the ecumenical movement as a whole 


Third Assembly 


Problems involved in the probable choice of Peradeniya, Ceylon, as site 
of the next major Assembly, were discussed. It was revealed that invitations 
had been received from the churches and the Ceylon national university, which 
has its campus at Peradeniya. An alternative invitation to hold the Assembly 
in Berlin was mentioned, but the Central Committee was assured of a warm 
welcome from government and people in Ceylon, and it was decided to arrange 
for the meeting during the Christmas season in 1960. 
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It was recognised that present tensions between the Tamil- and Cingalese- 
speaking members of the population might mount, but the choice of site was 
confirmed and warm hospitality in Ceylon is expected, even taking into account 
the fact that Kandy, near Peradeniya, is a great centre of Buddhism and the 
site of the renowned “Temple of the Tooth.” 

The Committee had a first discussion on the general character and work 
of the Assembly, and decided to plan for a smaller and less elaborate meeting 
than had been the case at Amsterdam and Evanston. It was also decided to 
point the work of the Assembly to the general area of Christian affirmation 
concerned with Jesus Christ, the world and the Church, and to formulate a 
specific theme after consultation among the member churches during the coming 
year. It was also tentatively agreed to have three sections at the Assembly, on 


Christian unity, world mission, and social and international responsibility 


The Lutheran World Federation Assembly 


The very large numbers of people who attended day after day the sessions 
of the Assembly, the warm welcome given to the delegates and the place accorded 
in the local press, proved that Minneapolis is in a very true sense the capital 
of Lutheranism in the U.S.A. 

The Assembly was an impressive demonstration of the remarkable progress of 
the Lutheran World Federation and of the thoroughness with which its mani- 
fold activities are conducted. But while there is growth in cohesion, there is also 
growth in openness. The theme : “Christ Frees and Unites” led to a serious 
confrontation with the problems of unity among the Lutheran Churches with 
their very diverse historical backgrounds and their differing theological develop- 
ment. But the wider ecumenical issues were never absent, and strong and clear 
affirmations were made concerning the place and task of Lutherans in the 
ecumenical movement as a whole and their function in the search for a wider 
unity. 

The spokesman of the World Council, in addressing the Assembly, empha- 
sised two things: The importance of confessional movements lies in that they 
help the ecumenical movement to maintain its dimensions of depth and protect 
it from a superficial doctrinal relativism ; at the same time, there is a danger 
that confessional movements concentrate so strongly on their task to witness 
to the truth of their specific heritage that they do not sufficiently listen to the 
voice of their partners in the ecumenical discussion 

It is a happy circumstance that so many of the leaders of the LWF and 
of the other confessional movements are at the same time fully and activel\ 
engaged in the leadership of the World Council. For this is the surest guarantee 
that there will continue to be close cooperation and that common efforts will 


be made to arrive at a cross-fertilisation between the two kinds of movements. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


CHURCH LAW AS AN ENQUIRY INTO THE FAITH OF 
THE CHURCH 


Dit ORDNUNG DER GEMEINDE. Zur dogmatischen Grundlegung des Kirchen- 
rechts, by KARL BARTH. (Sonderdruck aus KIRCHLICHE DOGMATIK IV/2, 
§ 67/4). Chr. Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen, 1955. 88 pp. DM 3.90. 


GRUNDLAGEN DES KIRCHLICHEN VERFASSUNGSRECHTS NACH LUTHERISCHER 
AUFFASSUNG, by HANS LIERMANN. (Luthertum, Heft 11). Lutherisches 
Verlagshaus, Berlin, 1954. 23 pp. DM 1.90. 


KIRCHENRECHT UND KIRCHENGEWALT. Studien zur Theorie des Kirchen- 
rechts der Protestanten auf lutherischer Lehrgrundlage, by HERBERT 
WEHRHAHN. J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1956. 160 pp. DM 17.80. 


“The question whether or not the Christian idea shall be realised turns 
either on the Ordo or on the concept of existence’? (Wehrhahn, p. 94). This 
is how the author defines the crucial problems with which the Church is 
continually faced in dealing with the question of church law. For the way 
in which it formulates the intellectual basis of that law and administers the 
“power of the Church” reveals whether it wishes to avert the disorder with 
which it is constantly threatened from within “by setting up standards or 
resorting to institutional safeguards” or whether it puts its trust in “‘the 
power of the Word over the spirits.” It is probably not at all immediately 


obvious to the non-Continental Christian how explosive it is even to speak 
of church law in Europe. In Europe the Church has only recently extricated 
itself from centuries of state tutelage and it is only trying out its paces in 
this field. All three writers are fully aware that these first steps must be 
made; in other words, that the Church must establish and administer a jus 
sui generis without ceasing to be a Church. This seems to solve the antithesis 
put forward by von Sohm and E. Brunner: church or law. But how, in 


s this antithesis to be resolved ? 


fact, 

The uncertainty about all questions affecting church law is most clearly 
reflected in Liermann’s essay, just because he is so anxious to see the emer- 
gence of a valid “order” (pp. 7-9) which should be kept from degenerating 
into a mere hierarchical institution by “witnessing” and “the ministry” 
but which is eclipsed in its turn by both of these as by a sort of jus divinum. 
Liermann’s arguments on this point are so extremely interesting because they 


1 


outline a type of law which has begun to take shape in German Lutheranism 
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in the last few years. The most striking feature is the unconcerned transfer 
of the spiritual authority of the preacher’s office of the Confessio Augustana, 
Art. 5, to the episcopal office (pp. 6 and 12). The complaint regarding the 
unsatisfactory integration of the congregation in a church run under that 
system (pp. 12 ff) speaks volumes. 

The fiercest opposition, however, does not come from the Reformed 
member of this trio of writers but from the adoption of genuinely Lutheran 
ideas by Wehrhahn. This legal expert not only expounds the various juri- 
dical questions in a careful analysis but also penetrates to the heart of the 
actual theological problem. He first makes a head-on tilt at the casual talk 
about a people’s Church by pointing to the basic falsity, in view of the real 
situation of the Church nowadays in which clerical domination is still a 
fact. He then tries to lay the foundations of a juridically workable church 
law in the certainty that the Church is governed and maintained “not by 
human power, but only by the Word of God” (C.A. XXVIII) (Wehrhahn 
p- 41). True, the Church lives from the jus divinum but, precisely because 
it is the “Gospel,” this law is “‘controllable’’ and remains so in whatever 
form. Any attempt to extract from the Gospel a justification for something 
like a juridical “validity” annuls the Gospel and distorts it into a law. Where 
the uncontrollable is made controllable, even it as the supreme norma normans, 
it ceases to be the uncontrollable message of God’s redeeming grace (cf. 
especially pp. 128 ff). Nevertheless, Wehrhahn feels he sees a genuine pos- 
sibility for church law if it is maintained and administered as a law in a true 
dialectical antithesis to the Gospel. Admittedly, it is only in “having as if 
one did not have,” that is, in constantly splitting up existing forms and seeking 
new ones that it can be shown that law must not be eliminated from the 
Church but can be harnessed to the service of the Gospel. The simple wisdom 
of the Lutheran teaching concerning the law and the Gospel once again turns 
out to be the middle way between visionary negation of the law and clerical 
enforcement of an Ordo sanctified by God. 

Anyone who, like Wehrhahn, takes a radical line of thought based on 
justification, comes up against Barth’s evaluation of “Order” and “Law” 
an attempt to derive jus in sacra direct from Christocracy (p. 64) which 
strikes one at first blush merely as a profound contradiction. In fact, the 
concern lest, in this dogmatic basis for Church Law, Christ should again 
be thought of as the supreme law-giver, is not to be lightly dismissed. Barth’s 
well-known efforts to solve the problem of law and Gospel are sharply brought 
out in these thoughts on church law. It almost seems as if he were the 
Reformed counterpart to Liermann’s Lutheranism and as if both were aligned 
in a common front against Wehrhahn. On closer analysis, however, it becomes 
apparent that Barth, in his detailed exposition, interprets the Gospel quite 
differently from Liermann ; Barth defines all Church Law, on the basis of 
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the Gospel, as “prescriptions for service’ (pp. 27 and 34), as a provisional, 
annulable jus humanum. His demand that all Church Law be “living” (pp. 
59 ff) shows above all that his position may lead to a highly tense but fruitful 
discussion with Wehrhahn’s ideas. 

lhis may well be the most promising aspect of these books. We should 
like to refer once again to the crucial question outlined by Wehrhahn and 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, treating it in the light of Barth’s 
fine considerations (p. 72) about the ecumenical way in which individual 
churches should deal with each other precisely in the case of their church law. 
For on the demands made by a church on its law depends the basic turn 
which its spiritual vigour will take and also its capacity for genuine encounter 
with other churches 

WILHELM DANTINI 


APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION 


BONIFATIUS UND DIE FRAGE DER APOSTOLISCHEN SUKZESSION, by J.-P. 
MicHaAeL. Verlag Bonifacius-Druckerei, Paderborn, 1954. 76 pp. DM 2.80 


BISCHOFSAMT UND APOSTOLISCHE SUKZESSION IM DEUTSCHEN PROTESTANTISMUS, 
by Ernst BENZ. Evangelisches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart, 1953. 264 pp. 
DM 16.80. 


EPISCOPACY AND REUNION, dy E. R. FAIRWEATHER and R. F. HETTLINGER. 
1. R. Mowbray, London, and General Board of Religious Education of 
the Church of England in Canada, Toronto, 1952. 118 pp. 12s.6d. & 
Can. $1.50 

Tie Historic EptiscOPATE IN THE FULLNESS OF THE CHURCH. Seven essays 
by Priests of the Church of England, edited by KeNNeTH M. Carey. 
Dacre Press, London, Westminster, 1954 140 pp &s.6d 


THis CHURCH OF CHRIS1 An Examination of certain Presuppositions in 
the Historic Episcopate, by A. I PECK 1. R Mowbray, London, 1955. 
104 pp. 7s.6d 


THe AposroLtic SUCCESSIOS IN THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES OF THE CHURCH, 
hy ARNOLD EHRHARDT. Lutterworth Press, London, 1953. 168 pp. 16s. 


The idea of an apostolic succession is alive in Christendom to-day in 
many places and in diverse forms. It goes back a long way into the history 
of the Church, as far as the second century, and the ideas and practices to 
which it is linked certainly have their origin in the New Testament tradition 
which in its turn is rooted in Judaism. 

But if we want to understand the present-day discussion of apostolic 
succession we must remember that these ancient Christian ideas and prac- 
tices appear to-day embedded in highly developed theories about succession. 
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These theories combine the various traditional elements in such a way that 
they come to harmonise with certain general doctrinal principles. Thus the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of succession has a particular legal basis and a 
papal emphasis that distinguish it e.g., from current Greek Orthodox views. 
Similarly the typical emphasis upon pure doctrine distinguishes Lutheran 
ideas from the Anglo-Catholic theory of the ministry and succession 

J. P. Michael, who is a Roman Catholic, has used the pedagogically very 
effective method of connecting the problem with Boniface, ‘‘the Apostle of 
Germany.” The author thinks that the activity of this church-founder is 
composed of three interwoven lines of succession. One of these is Roman and 
Petrine, based on biblical authority and supported by apostolic responsi- 
bility. The next is Anglo-Saxon and monastic, its origin is Roman and its 
primary motive is missionary zeal, inspired by eschatological expectations 
Finally there is the line of tradition proper to the church in the Frankish 
territories, independent from Rome but historically doubtless of apostolic 
origin. Boniface himself belonged to the second of these strands of tradi- 
tion. His work, which was to set up apostolic faith and order under the 
primacy of Rome, aimed at leading back the third strand, which tended towards 
isolation, into the unity of the Church 

In connection with this piece of Church history the author presents his 
“fundamental theological’ discussion of the well-known Roman Catholic 
theory of succession. In an interesting excursus he criticises the term” sum 
of the means of grace” as currently applied in Roman Catholic theology 
to Roman Primacy and used by Roman Catholic theologians even in ecumen- 
ical discussions. He points out how unwilling Protestant theologians are to 
discuss grace in the ontological categories used by Roman Catholic theology 
and asks whether the Roman use of the term “means of grace” tends to 
exclude those very “means” that belong to a typical personal act. This leads 
him to question the theory of Fr. Congar who derives the means of grace 
that “confer a structure’ on the church from Jesus’ lite upon earth. For 
Congar the means of grace are thus a kind of extension of the Incarnation, 
first made effective by the Person of the Holy Spirit. Against this Michael 
argues that grace is mediated by the personality of the minister. Without 
wanting to deny the doctrine of the authority of the ministry, his intention 
is thus to give deeper meaning to the idea of succession an aim that also 
lies behind his bringing the person of Boniface into the matter. In another 
excursus and on the basis of the same idea he also tries to meet Cullmann’s 
objections against infallibility as a personal attribute of the Pope 

Against Michael's idea of a personal mediation of grace stands his own 
tendency to describe grace in impersonal terms as “forces,” “streams” etc 


He goes as far as calling the Roman Primacy a “high tension wire” of valid 


succession. But even apart from that we may ask whether this idea, though 
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meant as a contribution to the ecumenical discussion, really goes to the core 
of the ecumenically important questions. When describing how important 
the Roman Primacy was for the Church’s progress across the ages and the 
nations, our author points out that Roman church policy was based on a 
legalistic idea of what the Gospel was (p. 47). He is furthermore aware that 
Protestant theologians do not accept the way in which Roman Catholic 
theologians base the authority of the ministry on the legal authority of the 
Messiah, nor yet the idea of lex evangelica which enabled the Council of 
Trent to oppose Christ as law-giver to the Lutheran doctrine of justifica- 
tion (p. 67). Thus Michael is not unaware of the basic theological critique 
of Roman Catholic doctrine contained in the distinction between law and 
Gospel that Luther derived from the New Testament. It is all the more 
surprising that he rejects this critique by saying that the New Testament 
provides no warrant for the Lutheran tendency to think of the Church as 
essentially and primarily founded on common doctrine (p. 62). Yet he knows 
well that a sharp polemic about the significance of the Jewish law for salva- 
tion began among the Apostles themselves, making it necessary for every- 
body to take a definite stand in this matter (p. 45). Against Cullmann’s 
attempt to make the New Testament canon the sole norm for Apostolic 
tradition, Michael argues that revelation is thus delivered into the hands 
of the philologists (p. 72). This does not improve the case for his own appeal 
to the New Testament. 


Ernst Benz, who is a Protestant, is yet also convinced that a canonical 
and legal emphasis in the shaping of the ministry may be of value for the 
life of the Church. However, Benz applies this only to the episcopate. Only 
in the short introduction to his book does he give us his general point of 
view. Among other things he complains there that since the rule of the princes 
as summi episcopi has come to an end, the Protestant churches of Germany 
no longer have a real independent hierarchy. Instead of the old political 


and diplomatic tradition, he explains ironically, they have now taken over 


methods of administration that are foreign to the church, methods taken over 
from the civil service, party administration, trade unions, the army or sub- 
marine command. Otherwise Benz’s book concentrates primarily on the 
attempts made in the 18th and 19th centuries in German Protestantism to 
re-institute the canonical episcopate. The chapter in which he describes 
the motives and events that led to the short-lived restoration of episcopacy 
under Frederick-William I of Prussia is almost tragi-comic. Also the rest 
of the book is a rich collection of historical curios. But we should be careful 
not to draw too general conclusions from this as to succession and the 
ministry in Protestantism. For Benz has deliberately refrained from sub- 
mitting his facts to any biblical or dogmatic tests. Besides, he does not 


describe the Reformation or its attitude to the question, determined as it 
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was both by matter of principle and by historical factors; nor does the 
history of Scandinavian Lutheranism, though significant in this connection, 
belong to the subject. As Benz himself remarks, we do not yet possess a 
history of episcopacy in German Protestantism or in the churches of the 
Reformation as a whole. But Benz’s book represents not least because 
of the documents reprinted there an important step towards such an 
history. 

The Anglo-Catholic view of apostolic succession is represented by E. R 
Fairweather. What distinguishes this view from Roman-Catholic doctrine ts 
primarily the absence of papalism. Otherwise we have here the scholastic 
Roman-Catholic idea that Michael criticises, i.e. that it is the apostolic 
ministry together with its sacramental and doctrinal function that gives 
the Church its “structure.” The author furthermore attempts to combine 
this idea of the objective catholic structure of the church with subjective 
moral factors which result from man’s freedom and responsibility to co- 
operate with God, and his response to God's action; though the author 
also stresses the relationship between formal succession and Catholic faith 
and unity. But he traces the efficacy of the sacraments exclusively to the 
Apostolic ministry as an instrumental cause of grace 

This particular way of interpreting the significance of church institutions 
for the Christian faith is closely related to scholastic theology and no doubt 
has its roots in St. Augustine’s tendency to interpret grace essentially in 
terms of causality (V. for briefness’ sake my essay on St. Augustine’s idea 
of grace in Studia Patristica vol. Il, pp. 258-269, Berlin, 1957). Our author 
seems to think that this particular scholastic interpretation of the Church’s 
tradition is the only correct self-interpretation of the church universal. His 
way of finding evidence for his theories in the New Testament and the fathers 
is to take it for granted throughout his introductory presentation of historical 
evidence. 

Fairweather thinks that the ecumenical problem that he wants to help 
solve exists primarily between Anglicans and Protestants. It is all the more 
remarkable that he does not see that e.g. Luther’s doctrine of grace goes 
right against his basic thesis. Thus the problem cannot be merely one of 
differences between various isolated points of doctrine that in themselves 
are mere details in a church otherwise united by an Apostolic “structure” 
conceived in accordance with the Anglo-Catholic pattern. From a Lutheran 
point of view we would have to say that this entire theory of succession and 
the ministry is based on a legalistic interpretation of Scripture quite apart 
from the fact that it takes for granted what is historically uncertain. Fair- 
weather thinks that the Gospel saying about not putting new wine into old skins 


applies only to Jewish nationalism ; it remains true that the new wine of the 


Gospel was given to the world in “the same waterjars of Jewish religious 
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tradition” (p. 11). This idea is quite understandable in a theologian who 
in his discussion of the relation between Law and Gospel follows St. Thomas 
Aquinas and rejects Luther (p. 24). But obviously ecumenical discussion 
is hardly helped by so frankly rejecting the most important question that 
Lutheranism has to propose to Christendom. 

A more moderate form of Anglicanism is advocated by R. F. Hettlinger. 
He expressly rejects the Anglo-Catholic theory of succession that we have 
mentioned. He thinks that it is low-church in origin and without founda- 
tion in Apostolic tradition or in the thought of the primitive Church. Nor 
did it really gain a footing among Anglicans until the Oxford Movement in 
the 19th century. Even to-day, Hettlinger thinks, it cannot be considered 
to be the official Anglican point of view, although Free Church theologians 
often think so. He also criticises the historical arguments advanced in favour 
of this theory in the high-Church publication “The Apostolic Ministry,” 
especially by Gregory Dix. In contrast to Fairweather, Hettlinger takes 
seriously the theological problem raised by the Reformation. He thinks 
that there can be occasions when a break with the historical episcopate 
becomes necessary ; but this does not imply that the ministry has to be less 
highly thought of in its normal function. 

\ work like The Historic Episcopate shows that the Anglo-Catholic doc- 
trine of the ministry and succession meets with doubt even in other Anglican 
circles. The authors attempt there to find a golden mean between the view 
of succession as an integral part of the “‘esse’’ of the Church, and the other 
extreme according to which it is merely a useful form of organisation and part 
of the Church’s “bene esse.” They think that the Apostolic succession is a 
God-given condition of the Church’s unity and as such gives the Church 
its fulness, though it cannot guarantee that unity. As a necessary sign 
of that fulness, the historic episcopate forms part of the Church’s plene 
CSSE 

Phis apparently practical solution of the problem, which The Historic 
Episcopate presents in the form of essays by various authors, is sharply 
criticised by A. L. Peck. He refuses to accept the idea of various degrees 
the Church's esse. For him the Church either needs episcopacy or it does 
not. A via media does not exist in this domain. He thinks that both the 
Church and the sacraments exist merely because Jesus commanded certain 
people to do certain things. It would be wrong to think of the Church itself 
as having sacramental authority. That is why the validity of the sacraments 
cannot be discussed independently from the problem of succession. 

Peck is no doubt right in thinking that The Historic Episcopate represents 
a Vague compromise solution. Besides the book is written primarily in view 
of the Church of South India. But recently the ecumenical conversations 
between this Church and the Lutherans of South India failed largely because 
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of the problem of succession. This means that the view of the ministry which 
underlies the plea for a “historic episcopate” has in practice so far not turned 
out to be as great a force in favour of unity as some circles expected. 

The flaws in the historical basis of the neo-Anglican doctrine of succession 
have led the German-born Anglican theologian Arnold Ehrhardt to review 
the historical evidence once more. He is strongly critical of the nowadays 
much-used parallel between the apostolate and the Jewish Shaliach. If his doubts 
are right, this basis for certain modern presentations of the doctrine of succes- 
sion has no validity. Ehrhardt himself thinks that the idea of succession was 
originally modelled on the succession of the Jewish high-priests and that 
there were originally different lines of succession that competed with each 
other. One of these traces the succession back to Jacob, the brother of the 
Lord, another to St. Paul, others to other apostles. In the 2nd century 
the idea of an apostolic tradition was combined with lists of bishops that 
had originally been compiled for other purposes. Thus the Gnostics’ false 
pretensions to a doctrinal succession were rejected and the idea of an 
apostolic succession made its appearance. 

We have not been able to do more than point out a few of the main results 
of the thorough piece of research done by Ehrhardt. His book will serve as 
an incentive to reconsider the whole problem. Though the ancient church’s 
doctrine of succession was originally conceived in a struggle against non- 
Christian doctrines, it has nevertheless since been formulated for purposes 
within the Church itself, in a situation dominated by the problems of schism 
and confessional and denominational polemic. This means that the elements 
of tradition originally combined in this doctrine have thus partly received 
a new significance and new functions. Thus if we speak of succession today 
we must consider both the origin of the idea and its later development. 

Let us finally ask what kind of ecumenical conclusions we can draw from 
these recent publications. We would say that too much energy is wasted 
in describing the theory of succession accepted and taken for granted in 
each church or theological party. On the other hand not enough attention 
is paid to clarifying basic theological assumptions on which the various 
theories are built and comparing those assumptions. The fundamental 
theological aspects of the discussion are being neglected. 

Furthermore, the various pieces of historical evidence on which the 
theories of succession must necessarily be based are often presented in a 
way that is unsatisfactory from the point of view of a historian. Ehrhardt’s 
book points in the right direction. It shows how complex is the historical 
reality that in more or less simplified form provides a basis for all kinds of 
fragile theories. If we continue in the way shown by him, by von Campen- 
hausen, Molland and others, we shall sooner or later come to the point where 


isolated facts can no longer serve as a basis for various dogmatic ideas. 
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A new point of departure for reaching an ecumenical attitude to these 
questions would become possible if a theology (with scientific working 
methods) were to tackle the basic question as to how the New Testament 
is to be interpreted and understood by means of its own unity and with 
reference to its own central ideas. This method of overcoming disunity 
about the doctrine of apostolic succession is certainly preferable to making 
experiments in church polity before the theologians have come to clear 


conclusions. GOTTHARD NYGREN. 
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Immediately before and after the Evanston Assembly a great many books 
were published on the subject of the Christian hope. Some of them were 


long, some short, some were written for experts, others were of a more 
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popular nature. The main theme chosen for the Assembly had roused people 
all over the world to think about questions of eschatology. The books 
mentioned above are merely a selection (but an important one) of a long 
list of books on the subject. Anyone faced by the overwhelming complexity 
of the questions which arise from a close study of eschatology gradually 
realises that these books deal with the highest and deepest problems of 
existence. 

John Bright is Professor of Hebrew and interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment at Union Theological Seminary. His book, written from the viewpoint 
of an expert on the Old Testament, is a most valuable and interesting con- 
tribution to the whole discussion. In the discussions about the Christian 
hope the mistake has often been made of leaving the Old Testament out 
of account. But the New Testament can only be understood in the light 
of the Old. It is true, the New Testament concept of “the Kingdom of God” 
is not found in the Old Testament, but the idea behind it ts there which ts 
much more important than the concept itself; in the New Testament also 
the subject constantly goes beyond the scope of the notion itself. 

The biblical concept of the Kingdom of God begins with the exodus 
from Egypt. “The notion of a people of God, called to live under the rule 
of God, begins just here, and with it the notion of the Kingdom of God.” 
Bright briefly examines the historical questions which cluster round the 
Exodus-event, repudiating any exaggerated scepticism. He then proceeds to 
describe the history of Israel, giving a very measured view (which is most 
instructive for lay people) of the historical problems arising from it both 
those which have been solved and those which have not. Bright’s main 
question is illumined by the prophets: the Kingdom of God can never be 
identified with Israel. In a very impressive way, step by step, parallels are 
drawn with the present situation in America. What Bright says in connec- 
tion with Amos (for instance) would convince even the most obstinate 
European that with the second world war the age of naive optimism is over, 
even in the U.S.A 

The comments on Deutero-Isaiah form the climax of the book. Bright 
is not only convinced that Jesus fully realised himself to be the suffering 
servant ; he is also of the firm opinion that this conception is connected with 
the notion of the Kingdom of God, and that Jesus sent the Church into the 
world as the fellowship of God's suffering servant. Following in his steps, 
the Church must be prepared to bear the Cross and thus fulfil its task of 
evangelism. But only too often it wants to use the Cross merely in church- 
windows and other forms of decoration. It does not want to take the Cross 
into its life. The future may be dark and to us it is impenetrable. But the 
Kingdom of God comes to us here and now. We will therefore go forward 
to meet the future with courage, praying “Thy Kingdom come.” 
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Within the space of this review one can only indicate the wealth of material 
in Bright’s book. It is extremely important, and will be of interest not only 
for the laity but also for systematic theologians. Bright throws wide open 
the doors to the Old Testament, and this may bring a fresh wind into the 
sails of New Testament and sysiematic theology. 

The Rev. G. R. Beasley-Murray (an English Baptist) and H. Bietenhard (a 
pastor in the Swiss Reformed Church) are both pastor-theologians. They have 
examined two very important passages in the New Testament — Mark 13 and 
Revelation 20. Together with John Bright, they in their very different spheres 
of study take up a position which might be described as moderate-conserva- 
tive. The realities of parish life are probably largely responsible for bringing 
them to this sober, reserved view. Mark 13 has often been dismissed as an 
apocalyptic insertion, and with similar superficiality the description of the 
millenium has received the interdict of the Church. But with Bengel we 
must say today, with regard to Mark 13 and Rev. 20: abusus non tollit usum! 
We know exactly what “Enthusiasts” and visionaries can make out of Mark 13 
and Rev. 20. But when we read these two books we begin to realise how 
these passages may be understood in the light of sober, conscientious 
research 

Beasley-Murray gives a thorough description of the whole history of 
the modern exegesis on Mark 13, taking special account of the theory of 
the “litthe Apocalypse’ which he definitely rejects and refutes once and for 
all. He shows that Mark 13 is a sound piece of Jesus-tradition which was 
probably written as early as the year 40 A.D., and that its basic features 
reappear in the “Pauline Apocalypse” (in I. and Il. Thessalonians), in the 
farewell words of St. John’s Gospel, and in the Book of Revelation. 

In his book, of which a second edition has already appeared, Bietenhard 
gives an exact exegesis of Rev. 19: 11-20, 10 in connection with the whole 
of the Book of Revelation, relates the whole late-Jewish, Old Testament 
and historical material to the concept of the millenium, and examines the 
essential question how the concept of the millenium is connected with the 
promises to the children of Israel which have never been revoked. 

Anyone who is looking for a thorough explanation which deals with 
aspects of the questions arising out of Mark 13 and Rev. 20, and has not 
already made up his mind in advance, will be grateful to Beasley-Murray 
and Bietenhard for their valuable studies. 

Among the systematic writers first mention should be made of Felix 
Flickiger with his book on “The Origin of Christian Dogma,” because his 
theme and attitude are nearest to the New Testament commentators men- 
tioned above. From the title of the book one might conclude that it is a 
treatise on the history of dogma, but this is not the case. It is rather a dis- 


cussion with the “thorough-going eschatology” of Albert Schweitzer and his 
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loyal disciple, Martin Werner. Felix Fliickiger, lecturer in Systematic The- 
ology at Basel University, is a full-time pastor in the Reformed Church of 
the Canton of Bern. 

He has now undertaken to point out, kindly but clearly, that the basic 
mistake in the thorough-going eschatology lies in the fact that it aims at under- 
standing Jesus exclusively from the aspect of apocalypticism, which is a 
message of disaster. But Jesus’ message is a message of salvation, ev-angelion, 
a message concerning God’s mercy. It is from this aspect that Jesus is to 
be understood ; the apocalyptic elements are included in and subordinated 
to it. Schweitzer’s whole outline was originally an exegetical stroke of genius. 
But when it is repeated by his disciples 50 years later with monotonous 
uniformity, the genius of Schweitzer’s insight is completely lost; even the 
sympathetic reader gradually begins to yawn, especially if he is expected 
to ascribe the birth and development of Christian dogma entirely to this 
basic error concerning Jesus and the early Church. By examining the repre- 
sentatives of thoroughgoing eschatology (who belong to the same church as 
himself and the reviewer), Fliickiger shows in all clearness that during the 
last decades something has taken place in the sphere of New Testament 
study, and that one cannot simply ignore world movements of research 
(like those on Formgeschichte) because they do not fit into one’s own system. 

Emil Brunner (who needs no introduction) and T. A. Kantonen (a prom- 
inent American Lutheran) represent systematic theology. Both of them 
speak from the perspective of a systematic theologian and with the detach- 
ment of great experience. Kantonen surveys the history of hope right through 
the history of Israel and of the Church ; he turns his attention to the problem 
of life after death (a subject which Old and New Testament theologians are 
all too apt to shirk), and comes to grips with the great problems connected 
with the expectation of the End of History (The Harvest of History, The 
Promise of His Coming, The End of all Things). Brunner’s book (which is 
written with his usual brilliance) is more philosophical in its presuppositions 
and arguments than that of the Lutheran, Kantonen. Especially he shows 
the antithesis between the secular belief in progress (based on self-confidence) 
and the optimistic Christian expectation of the Kingdom of God (based on 
trust in God). Both these writers reject the concept that the Kingdom is 
already realised, and also the concept that it is only to be sought at the end 
of time. They reaffirm the basic Christian optimism, the central position 
of the Resurrection, the never-failing hope of a consummation of history 
(which is an interim period) ; both of them reject with some vehemence the 
doctrine of “universal reconciliation” or apokatastasis. Kantonen shows 
great understanding for the millenium; whereas Brunner cannot make 


much of the idea and easily tends to Platonise (note the expression “the 
Eternal’? in the German title !). 
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[ do not agree with the way in which they reject the apokatastasis. 
How much longer will people go on talking as if the sole alternative were : 
apokatastasis or eternal damnation? Why will they not restrict themselves 


to saying, that we cannot make a definite statement either in this or that 
) 


direction? Why can they not at any rate agree with the still more relevant 
Statement of Barth: that it is less true to say “‘salvation is not for all men” 
than to say the contrary, i.e. “salvation is for all.’ On these ultimate 
questions we should speak more theologically, we should have more respect 
for the divinity and the humanity of God than these two outstanding sys- 
tematic theologians seem to have. Nevertheless both books are filled with 
rich insights and valuable ideas, and as they are perfectly comprehensible 
to non-theologians it is to be hoped that they will be widely read. 

lhe views of Jean Daniélou, who is a good representative of the the- 
ological tradition of the Society of Jesus, are the classic views of Catholicism. 
The German translation is not always very happy, and hardly seems to do 
justice to the elegance of the original French. But the book shows clearly 
how our Catholic brethren are preoccupied with the question of eschatology, 
and how closely the views of Catholics and Protestants coincide — though 
the fact must not be ignored that, just in these phases, though the two con- 
fessions are closer the water between them is deeper. The first forerunners 
of Jesus (Abraham, Isaac, Ishmael) and his last forerunners (John the 
Baptist, the angels, Mary) show how everything in pre-Christian history 
in Israel, and outside Israel, points to Christ. The element of destiny in 
history is due to the fact that the prototype would give place to the living 
Christ himself, when he appeared. Even today, even in the non-Christian 
religions, everything points towards this image of Christ, (e.g. in the venera- 
tion of Mary in Islam, or in the many forms of worship of virginity in 
Buddhism). One day things will develop so far that the element of destiny 
in history will be overcome and the reflection will give place to the original, 
Christ himself. The only attitude for Christianity must therefore be that 
of a fundamental optimism, which is indeed quite different from the secu- 
larised forms of optimism like those expressed in political form today in 
communism, which are doomed to fail. The dogmas concerning Mary in 
the 19th and 20th centuries (Mary being the immediate predecessor of Christ !) 
are signs of the imminence of the Parousia and exhort us to repentance in 
these momentous times. The angels open the cosmic horizon of the Heils- 
geschehen and the spirit of John prepares the way for the coming of Christ 
in every soul and among the whole of mankind. 

Daniclou is an expert on patristics and opens doors to the wealth of the 
Patristic heritage. That the whole of the Heilsgeschehen is a mysterion 
which can only be apprehended by the believer through the power of the 


Holy Spirit should be a statement which is ultimately of crucial importance — 
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also in Protestant theology. To this extent at any rate Daniclou’s subtle 
book does more than strike friendly ecumenical notes; it is an ecumenical 
book of hope. 

The four papers in Eschatology contain a wealth of material compressed 
into the smallest possible space and give deep insight into the theological 
thought and research going on in Great Britain. The paper by Torrance 
is particularly outstanding. His comparison of Calvin and Luther must be 
one of the most illuminating things that has been written anywhere about 
the Christian Hope in connection with the Evanston studies on the subject. 
Anyone who can accept Calvin’s thought will find the answer to many of 
the questions which arise from a study of eschatology. If the whole future 
history of Christianity is ultimately exclusively an “‘Apocalypse”’, an “Epi- 
phany,” the “revelation” and “‘appearance” of a reality which already exists 
but which our human eyes are too blind to see at present — namely the 
revelation of the Risen Christ who is the Christos eschatos then the alleged 
delay in the Parousia and very probably also the problem of the interim 
period present no further problem. 

Howard Conn, an American Congregationalist, has given his book the 
title, ““The Hope That Sets Men Free !” But when one has read Kantonen, 
Bright, Torrance, Beasley-Murray, Brunner, etc. one wonders whether Conn 
really has in mind the hope that sets men free, of which all the others 
clearly speak. Conn really takes a completely independent line. He wants 
to avoid the technicalities of theological debate, but does not realise that 
in so doing his thought ceases to be genuinely theological, i.c. to approach 
the subject from the testimony of God’s Word and not from the viewpoint 
of the human spirit, in the constant hope that the Spirit of God Himself 
will show us the way into the magnalia and “‘miralia” of the mysteries of 
the “Heilsgeschichte” (to use the language of patristics). That does not mean 
that Conn’s ideas are of no value. They are definitely constructive and 
provide a deep insight into a modified form of theological liberalism which 
is still very prevalent in the United States. One feels in this book the heart- 
beat of the life and the spiritual care which are expressed in an American 
Congregationalist church. Many quotations from literature are required 
by the apologetic character of the remarks — the Christian hope is to be 
made more acceptable to educated people (in the midst of their American 
detractors who have been frightened by the bogy of communism). At the 
same time these quotations provide insights into all kinds of contemporary 
trends in American thought. Conn has found quite classical expressions to 
describe the hysteria (also found in Europe) which suspects the presence of 
communist agitation behind every criticism uttered by the Church. The 
book contains many other phrases which show clearly that he is well qualified 


to take part in an ecumenical debate 


R. MORGENTHALER 
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RUSSIAN MESSIANISM 


DIE OSTROMISCHE KAISER- UND REICHSIDEE NACH IHRER GESTALTUNG IM H6- 
FISCHEN ZEREMONIELL, by OTTO TREITINGER. Gendtner, Darmstadt, 1956. 
274 pp. 

DIE RUSSISCH-ORTHODOXE HEIDENMISSION SEIT PETER DEM GROSSEN, by 
JoseF GLAZIK. Missionswissenschaftliche Abhandlungen und Texte No. 19. 
Aschendorfische Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster, 1954. 270 pp. ; DM 19.80. 

RUSSLAND UND DER MESSIANISMUS DES ORIENTS, by EMANUEL SARKISYANZ. 
J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1955. 419 pp.; DM 26.—. & 29.60. 


The special phenomenon — that on Russian soil Marxism assumes pseudo- 
religious, Messianic features — long ago gave rise to the scientific question, 
whether this tendency to Messianism did not exist already within the Russian 
people. In this connection attention has rightly been drawn to the history 
of thought at the end of the 15th century, as the result of the defeat of the 
Eastern part of the Holy Roman Empire by Mehmed Fehti, Sultan of Turkey, 
and the marriage between the Muscovite Prince, Ivan III, and Princess Zoé, 
niece of the last Emperor of Byzantium. At that time, by means of an artifice, 
the title of “Czar” (= Emperor) was obtained for the first time by Ivan - 
who regarded himself as the custodian of the Eastern part of the Empire 
from an embassy of the German Order of Knighthood. He took the two- 
headed eagle of Byzantium as the coat-of-arms of the Russian Empire, and 
had his grandson crowned as his successor with coronation ceremonies on 
the Byzantine pattern. The Orthodox Church of Russia itself, which in 
1492, seemed to have reached the end of world-history, started on a new 
phase of life; the history of the world went on and new Easter tables had 
to be prepared. It declared the Czar as “‘a new Emperor Constantine for 
the new Constantinople.’ Filofej], a monk from Pleskau, expressed the new 
consciousness that the Russian people had assumed a rdéle in the consumma- 
tion of world history: “All the Christian empires have passed away. They 
have been transformed into the one Empire of our Czar... Two Romes 
have passed away ; but the third Rome stands, and there will not be a fourth.” 

Some other literary works have recently been published which trace the 
rise Of Russian Messianism back to other historical events. Mention should 
first be made of Otto Treitinger’s book, “Die ostrémische Kaiser- und Reichs- 
idee nach ihrer Gestaltung im héfischen Zeremoniell,’ published before the 
outbreak of the second world war but out of print, and now re-published 
in photostated form. Treitinger has examined the ceremonial book of the 
Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos (compiled before 945), and has 
supplemented it from the book on the “palace officials” ascribed to Georgios 
Kodinos (middle of the 14th century). He carefully traces the Byzantine 
historical sources, in order to draw illustrative material from the coronation 


ceremonies and reception festivities and liturgical events. Treitinger does 
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not evaluate events as a theologian. His aim is rather to explain the special 
developments in Byzantine history, tracing them back to the forms of the 
pagan emperors of Rome who were worshipped as gods; he gives a wrong 
impression of Byzantinism describing it as if it were only a half-successful 
adaptation of Christianity, and his view of the sacred liturgical ceremonies 
in Byzantium is similar to that of Liudprand of Cremona, the ambassador 
of the Emperor Otto I in 949 and 968. Nevertheless, we have to thank 
Treitinger for examining the deep historical origins of the traditions taken 
over in 1492 in Moscow. 


The change which took place with Ivan III's Byzantine marriage was 
immediately noticeable in the Russian Orthodox Church’s mission to the 
heathen. There is an old reproach against Orthodoxy for being sterile in 
the field of missions. Attempts had already been made to show that this 
reproach was unjustified, first by the Protestant Raeder in 1905, then by 
the Catholic Liibeck in 1922, and then by another Protestant theologian, 
Ernst Benz in 1949. Now Josef Glazik (a Catholic monk who only very 
late returned from Russia, where he had been detained as a prisoner-of-war) 
has carefully enquired into the missionary achievements of Russian Ortho- 
doxy. It is certain that at the very beginning of Russian history missionary 
work was carried out in three ways: through the initiative of the Princes 
of Kiev ; as a secondary result of the colonisation of Russian farmers ; and 
after the revival of Russian monastic life in the middle of the 14th century 
by monks going into the wilderness. But it was not until Russia had con- 
sciously taken over the historical heritage of Byzantium that its missionary 
activity became really organised. Glazik shows that at first there was no 
hostility in the Russian attitude to Islam; for even after their conversion 
to Islam, the Tartars had adopted an attitude of tolerance towards the 
Russian Church. This changed when the Byzantine Empire was destroyed 
by the (Mohammedan) Turks in 1453 and as the result of the heritage of 
the struggle between Byzantium and Islam. Ivan IV’s crusade in 1552 against 
the Tartar Khan of Kasan was in the nature of a holy war. The first docu- 
ment signed under the new rule in Kasan was the announcement of the 
foundation of a Christian church. In 1555 the Czar erected an Orthodox 
Archbishopric in this last outpost of Islam on the Volga. The journey of the 
first Archbishop, Gurij, to his eparchy was an unprecedented event in 
Russian history. A church-prelate was travelling into a defeated princedom 


whose inhabitants were unbelievers, in order to introduce the Christian 


faith there. This was the beginning of state interference in the work of Ortho- 
dox missions. The defeat of Siberia by the Cossack chief Ermak Timofeev 
in 1582, opened up the missionary task there. This task was begun on the 
18th July 1700 by Peter the Great with his edicts. From this point Glazik 
develops the missionary work of the Russian Church. 
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Glazik’s book shows how much the author has been influenced by the 
outlook on Russian church-history introduced by the Jesuit, Ammann. 
When Peter the Great paved the way for the great mission to Siberia, Glazik 
does not attach much importance to the counsel of the Protestant, Leibniz ; 
but he concludes that the Ukrainian theologians (with their heritage from 
Western Catholicism) were the first missionary-bishops at the Czar’s disposal, 
and that “‘the idea of missions was taken over from the West.’ Far from 
it! Here too everything is derived from Russian Messianism. 

In his book Russland und der Messianismus des Orients written at 
Harvard University, but published by a German publisher, Emanuel Sar- 
kisyanz shows, by means of cultural morphology how the Christian-Mes- 
Sianic conceptions were transformed by the revolutionary Russian intel- 
ligentsia of the 19th century into pseudo-religious communist Messianism. 
He examines a surprising number of characteristic formulations by Russian 
authors. The completeness and comprehensiveness towards which the Rus- 
sian spirit has always tended is characteristic also of the revolution-ideology : 
what Russia finds in communism is a standard formula for every sphere of 
life. Lenin was attracted by Marx’s teaching because it contained “‘an integral 
view of life.” As the outcome of this change of form, however, everything 
creative is forced into the strait-jacket of dialectical materialism and destroyed. 
Science and art are regarded already by the pre-revolution thinkers as 
expressions of social-soteriological scholasticism. It is typical that the only 
thing sought after is knowledge that can be put to practical use. Already 
under the Muscovite Empire there was a clear tendency to reject science 
which was not of any use in furthering Christian knowledge. As for the 
conception of art, the two opponents, Pobedonoszev and Tolstoy, agree on 
one point : they regard art as being subordinate to moral criteria. Bolshevism 
is therefore a pseudo-rationalisation of Russian thought, which really springs 
from non-rational sources 

The Russian soul is full of longing to realise “the Pravda,” a conception 
which combines both truth and justice. The reforms made by Peter the Great 
were felt to be a deviation from “the Pravda” and people reacted against 
them on chiliastic grounds. In the 18th century when the Bojars seceded 
from compulsory labour within a liturgical State, and interpreted the serfdom 
of the peasants in the light of Roman civil law, serfdom lost all justification 
in the minds of the people. But the people still went on seeking for truth and 
justice 

lhe Orthodox belief in the resurrection expresses faith in the transfigura- 
tion of empirical things. And because they possess this capacity to be trans- 
figured, empiricism is potentially divine. This explains how it could be trans- 


formed into Soviet materialism, which ultimately means the worship of 
material things 
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The idea of a hidden Czar and a hidden divine city of Kitez also helped 
to prepare the ground for the revolution, One of Dostojewski’s revolutionary 
characters unfolds the plan: “we will spread a legend... he is hidden, but 
he will come.” The Lenin-myth is the expression of the Messianic hope in 
a saviour-hero for the poor people. It originated in utopian ideas imported 
fom the West, combined with apocalyptic impulses derived from Russian 
religion. 

Thus a link was formed between the Orthodox ideal of Christianising 
the State and the Marxist concept of the disappearance of the State. Soloviev 
said that Byzantium failed in its mission because it was a pagan state which 
never became Christian; Tolstoy denied the state altogether; both were 
preparing the soil for the communist doctrine that the state is merely a 
super-structure which will eventually disappear altogether 

Sarkisyanz also showed that there are links between the Starovercy (old 
believer) and communism. The autos-da-fé which the Starovercy inflicted on 
themselves in order to escape the seal of Antichrist still had repercussions in 
1860, when an “Old Believer” expressed the wish that the whole town would 
destroy itself by fire, and that the whole world would follow suit. In 
Berdyaev’s opinion, the view of the Starovercy that the world is in the 
power of Antichrist prepared the soil for revolutionary anarchism 

A thoughtful reader of Sarkisyanz’s book will gain an insight into all 
the hidden springs of Russian history, will follow their course through the 
centuries, and see how they all converge into the great stream of Communism 
It is true, Sarkisyanz may be reproached for over-stressing this idea. All 
that he proves is that in Russian history many factors existed which were 
capable of developing into communism and which actually did so in some 
cases. But that is already a great gain; for it explains the great riddle, how 
the communist experiment was able to succeed on soil which was hardly 
prepared for it, at any rate not industrially. Sarkisyanz approaches the 
problem in a very broad way, taking due account of the chiliastic influence 


of Islam, Buddhism and Hinduism with which Russia came into contact 


FRIEDRICH HEYER 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 


ALL YE THAT LABOR : An Essay on Christianity, Communism, and the Problem 
of Evil, by Lester DE Koster. Erdmans Pub. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 
128 pp. $7.50. 

This little book comes into the world under a strong handicap, but over- 
comes it well. As the author admits in his foreword we have no lack of 


comparisons between Christianity and communism on the market. The fresh 
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flavour of this volume, however, makes it preferable to many of them, especially 
for student or church groups who prefer a conversational approach to a more 
systematic one. Mr. De Koster operates within the framework of the familiar 
thesis, which he quotes from Whittaker Chambers, that communism is the 
great alternative religion of mankind —the apotheosis of the religion of 
man without God. But this does not prevent him from giving communists 
credit for profound sincerity and devotion as men to their creed, nor does 
it keep him from a vivid colloquial presentation of Marxist arguments, and 
an honest admission of the many points at which they constitute a judgment 
on the behaviour and thought of Christendom. The idea of social redemption 

, judgment on Christian individualism, and Marx’s criticism of the misuse 
of private property are examples. De Koster makes the further point that 
Marx was in a sense the last of the classical economists, and their final critic. 
There is no Christian answer to communism if we cling to the illusions of 
laissez faire. Non-American readers of the book should understand its 
re-definition and defence of capitalism —a_ peculiarly American mental 
archaism — in this light. 

All this genuine encounter with Marxist thought and call to the reform 
of Christian practice lends conviction to De Koster’s critique of Marxism, 
as a system which finally understands neither man nor history, and violates 
both for the sake of its dogma, raising the power of negation itself to a positive 
principle. His development of a Christian answer is somewhat desultory, 
limited in this reviewer’s opinion, by his failure to use many of the insights 
in his excellent bibliography at the end — especially those developed in the 
framework of the Responsible Society discussion from Amsterdam to Evanston. 
But it is clear that the author understands the attraction and danger of com- 
munism well. Here lies the book’s strength. 

CHARLES WEST. 


ISLAM 


DER ISLAM, SEINE GESCHICHTE, SEINE LEHRE, SEIN WESEN, by EMANUEL KELLER- 


HALS. 2. Aufl. Evangelischer Missionsverlag, Stuttgart, Basler Missions- 
muchhandlung, Basel, 1956. 403 pp. Sw. Fr. 19.80. 


This book, which now appears in its second edition, is a most welcome 
gift to the Christian Church, especially in view of the present activity of 
Islam. The book is not intended for people who are studying Mohammedanism, 
but primarily for missionaries to Islam, and also for pastors and teachers 
and all who have to deal with Islam. But it is also very informative and 
stimulating, especially to the theologian. It does not deal with the history 
of Mohammedan civilisation, because Islam usually took over the culture 
as it found it and then proceeded to transform it and to create a universal 
Islamic culture. The remaining material is written in a way that is clear, 
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systematic and objective. It describes the political history of Islam up to 
the present time ; it also outlines its general history, and it is a pity that it 
does not continue this also up to the present time, for we must realise that 
many things in modern Islam are reactions against its environment and are 
engendered by outside influences. The book then describes the work of 
Mohammed, the history of the Islamic theocracy, the doctrine of faith and 
duties, the sects of Islam, its present position and finally the discussion between 
Christian theology and Islam. Chronological tables are appended, showing 
developments in Islam parallel with those in Christianity, and excellent indices. 

The author does not write from an attitude of Christian superiority, nor 
of Pharisaism. He perceives that Islam confronts Christendom with a great 
question, and that it is a judgment upon Christendom. That is what makes 
the book so valuable. This attitude must lead from the missionary concern 
to a confrontation of the Christian message with Islam. It is interesting and 
at the same time humiliating to realise that the development of theology in 
Islam is largely a reaction against the Christian theology with which it came 
in touch. Islam has therefore always felt Christianity to be a problem; it 
has enriched itself from the Christian heritage, but at the same time it has 
screened itself against it. Christian theology, on the other hand, has hardly 
ever made any effort to understand the spiritual side of Islam and has always 
treated it from the standpoint of the beati possidentes. \t has regarded it 
only as a movement of a false prophet. Of course, Kellerhals cannot come 
to any other conclusion either ; for even if one does full justice to Islam, even 
if one recognises its Jewish and Christian heritage and sees how seriously 
the Mohammedans take God and even sometimes wish to follow Christ, 
one perceives that Christ’s place is always usurped by someone else and the 
Kingdom of God interpreted as the religious-social-political framework of 
Islam. This makes this post-Christian religion in a very special way a definitely 
anti-Christian religion. Christianity today is confronted by a new movement 
of evangelism and expansion in the Islamic world. This book is a valuable 
help in meeting the impact of that movement. We only wish that similar 


books might be written about the other religions 


GEORG F. VICEDOM 


SHORT NOTICES 


EEN HEER, EEN KERK, by W. F. GOLTERMAN. G. F. Callenbach N. V., Nijkerk 


1956. 218 pp. 7.90 florins 

Dr. Golterman is Secretary of the Dutch Ecumenical Council. His 
predecessor wrote a book on the Amsterdam Assembly in 1948, which did 
much to spread ecumenical thinking in Holland, but is now out of print 
Hence this new book by Dr. Golterman 


Meeks LLU eee 
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The first 44 pages give a very able outline of the history of the ecumenical 
movement before the World Council of Churches was officially constituted. 
Chapter 5 describes its foundation. The next two chapters report on the 
two Assemblies, at Amsterdam and Evanston. Chapter 8, “Davos,” describes 
the meeting of the Central Committee in 1955. 

Chapters 9-15 deal with the main concerns of the ecumenical movement : 
The Nature of the Church (chapter 9), Variety and Division (chapter 10), 
Ways toward Unity (chapter 11), The Christological Basis of the World 
Council (chapter 12), The Function of the “‘Undogmatic’? Groups in the 
World Council (chapter 13), Organic Unity (chapter 14) and Intercommunion 
(chapter 15) 

Chapter 16 relates ecumenical thinking to the Netherlands, and gives 
reasons why ecumenical unity has not yet been achieved there. 

Finally, a few words about pages 116 and 117. Here the relationship 
between public worship and apostolate is examined. The Church’s mission 
is not merely a matter of words: “In essence it is service or diakonia ; the 
World Council has realised this by stressing the importance of the Church’s 
influence on society and direct assistance (to areas of need) in addition to 
problems of faith, church-order and evangelism.” 

In stressing the need for service as well as preaching Dr. Golterman does 
not degrade diakonia to the level of aid to missions. On the contrary, he 
regards service as a direct expression of communion with him who came not 
to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give his life as a ransom for 
many 


Dr APOSTOLISCHE KERK. Theologische bijdragen ter gelegenheid van het 
honderdjarig bestaan der Theologische Hogeschool van de Gereformeerde 


Kerken in Nederland. J. H. Kok N. V. Kampen, 1954. 244 pp. 8.50 florins. 


The book contains theological contributions written on the occasion of 
the centenary of the Theological College of the ‘“Gereformeerde” Church. 
It deals with the apostolic Church. It discusses the Old and New Covenants, 
the apostolicity of the Church according to the New Testament, the apostolate 
of the Church today, the apostolic Church in its “internal service,” the 
preservation of apostolicity, and apostolicity and catholicity. All the articles 
are thorough and are illustrated with a variety of biblical material. 

Che author of the chapter on the apostolate of the Church today disagrees 
with Kraemer, and both this chapter and the one on the apostolic Church 
and its “internal service’ enter into argument with Hoekendijk’s conception 
of the Church 

The last chapter, on apostolicity and catholicity, describes the ecumenical 
movement. 

One cannot help feeling that something is happening among Gereformeerde 
theologians. 
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CHARLES HENRY BRENT: WALKING WITH GoD A Devotional Miscellany, 
edited by FREDERICK W. Kates. The Church Historical Society, Austin 5, 
Texas, 1956. 36 pp. 50 ¢. 


All who revere the memory of Charles Henry Brent, as a pioneer of the 
ecumenical movement and the originator of Faith and Order, will welcome 
this little book of fragments from his letters, diaries, journals and notebooks, 
reprinted from vol. 25 of the Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Mr. Kates has divided his selection into four groups: | Excerpts, 
under varied headings ; If A Great Man’s Friends ; III Personalia ; 1V Medi- 
tations. The largest group is the first, and contains the Bishop’s thoughts 
and jottings on a wide range of topics, from oceans to missions, from health 
and history to prayer and the great theological truths. To those who have 
come after, the most significant personale is, “At the morning Eucharist 


there came vividly before me the possibility of a world conference on Faith 


and Order. Edinburgh, 5 October, 1910. Bishop Brent was able to 
preside over the first world conference of Faith and Order in Lausanne, in 
1927. 


Here is a book that will find a permanent place on many prayer desks. 

















HINDUISM IN CEYLON, by JAMES CARTMAN M.D. Gunasena, Colombo 


(Ceylon), 1957. 200 pp. Rs. 12/0 









This book collects material, including some original photos, on the present 
state of Hinduism in Ceylon and is a useful addition to the vast literature 
dealing with Hinduism in India. 


DIE KATHOLISCHE KIRCHE UND DIE GETRENNTEN CHRISTEN. Papst- und Bi- 
schofsworte zur Wiedervereinigung im Glauben, ed. by THOMAS SARTORY 
Patmos Verlag, Diisseldorf, 1957. 102 pp., DM 3 













This collection of recent papal and episcopal pronouncements on the 
relationship of the Roman Church to non-Roman Christians justifies careful 
study. Non-Roman readers will have to bear in mind that the doctrine of 
the pope’s infallibility has not yet led the Roman Church to a final definition 


of the bishop’s authority in the Church’s teaching 











DOCUMENTS ON CHRISTIAN UNITY A selection from the first and second 
Series, 1920-30, ed. by G.K.A. BELL. Oxford University Press, London, 
1955. 272 pp ‘ 16s. 

The present selection from the Bishop of Chichester’s first and second 
series of Documents on Christian Unity, out of print for a long time, provides 


an easy access to important documents of a recent period of Church history. 
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Eruics, by Dietrich BONHOEFFER. Edited by EBERHARD BETHGE. SCM Press, 
London, 1955. 342 pp., 218. 


rhis important book, first published in German, 1949, has been translated 
into English (see review in The Ecumenical Review, vol. Ill, No. 1, p. 89). 


MissioN UND OxuMeENE. Geschichte des Internationalen Missionsrates und 
seiner Vorlaufer im 19. Jahrhundert, by WILLIAM RicHEY HoGG. Evang. 
Missionsverlag, Stuttgart, 1954. 458 pp., DM 10.80. 


German readers will welcome the translation of Ecumenical Foundations. 
1 History of the IMC into German. The book is indispensable for students 
of the history of the ecumenical and missionary movement (see review in 
The Ecumenical Review, vol. 1V, No. 4, p. 39). 


Wort GOTTES UND FREMDLINGSCHAFT. Die Kirche vor dem Auswanderungs- 
problem des 19. Jahrhunderts, by MARTIN SCHMIDT. Martin Luther-Verlag, 
Erlangen und Rothenburg o. Tauber, 1953. 180 pp. DM 5.— and 7.60. 


This book describes in a penetrating way the rediscovery of the churches’ 
responsibility for their members in the diaspora as the Lutheran churches 
in Germany, especially in Saxony, Bavaria and Hannover of the 19th century 
saw it. A careful study of this particular phase of church history will provide 
new insights for church work among refugees and settlers; it also throws 
new light on the burning and so often frustrating problem of “‘proselytism” 
and illustrates in a most revealing way the importance of political, cultural 
and social factors for the unity and the disunity of the churches. 
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lische Quellen, Heft 6: Die katholische Lehre von der Gotteserkenntnis, 
ausgewahlt und eingeleitet von Helmut Echternach (47 pp.; DM 2.50). 
Reihe B, Protestantische Quellen, Heft 1: Die Evangelische Lehre von 
der Rechtfertigung, ausgewahlt und eingeleitet von Ernst Kinder (112 pp. ; 
DM 5.—). 

HERDER BUCHEREI: Romano Guardini, Vom Geist der Liturgie (143 pp. ; 
DM 1.90). Douglas Hyde, Anders als ich glaubte. Der Weg eines Revo- 
lutionars (224 pp. ; DM 1.90). Francois Mauriac, Natterngeziicht (163 pp. ; 
DM 1.90). Edith Stein, E. Stein, Schwester Teresia Benedicta a Cruce, 
Philosophin und Karmelitin. Ein Lebensbild (240 pp. ; DM 1.90). 

HERDER (Rome): P. Stanislas Jaki, Les tendances nouvelles de |’ Ecclésiologie 
(274 pp.). 

HUNGARICA AMERICANA: George A. F. Revesz, History of the Hungarian 
Reformed Church (163 pp.). 


JOHANNES-VERLAG: Hans Kiing, Rechtfertigung. Die Lehre Karl Barths 
und eine katholische Besinnung (304 pp.). 


C. Kaiser: Friedrich Delekat, Der Christ und das Geld. Eine theologisch- 
Skonomische Studie (87 pp.). Hans Ehrenberg, Die Paradoxien des Evan- 
geliums (39 pp.). Johannes Heckel, Jm Irrgarten der Zwei-Reiche-Lehre. 
Zwei Abhandlungen zum Reichs- und Kirchenbegriff Martin Luthers 
(66 pp.; DM 3.60). Wilhelm Vischer, Verséhnung zwischen Ost und 
West. Zwei Bibelstudien (38 pp. ; DM 2.35). 


LABOR ET Fipes: La Boite a questions (213 pp. ; Sw. fr. 6.—). Jean Calvin, 
Institution de la religion chrétienne. T. III (479 pp. ; Sw. fr. 25.55 & 28.45). 
Gunter Dehn, Le Fils de Dieu. Commentaire de l’Evangile de Marc 
(235 pp.; Sw. fr. 9.65 & 13.80). 
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LIBRERIA STELLA: Ricardo V. Feliu. Lutero en Espafia y en la América 
Espatiola. Fundatores protestantes (811 pp.; 90 pts.). 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND Co.: Arnold Lunn, Enigma. A Study of Moral 
Rearmament (210 pp. ; 16s.). 


LUTHERISCHES VERLAGSHAUS : Lutherische Generalsynode 1956. Bericht iiber 
die zweite Tagung der zweiten Generalsynode der Vereinigten Ev.-Lutheri- 
schen Kirche Deutschlands (455 pp. ; DM 14.80). Luther-Jahrbuch 1957. 
Jahrbuch der Luther-Gesellschaft (163 pp.; DM 11.80). Carl Giinter 
Schweitzer, Von Luther zur modernen Industriewelt. Eine ethische Unter- 
suchung (93 pp.; DM 6.80). Vilmos Vajta, Christus befreit und eint 
(42 pp. ; DM 2.50). Walter Zimmermann / Herwig Hafa, Zur Erneuerung 
der christlichen Unterweisung (76 pp.; DM 4.20). 


MACMILLAN : George G. Hackman / Charles W. Kegley / Viljo K. Nikander, 
Religion in Modern Life (480 pp.; $4.25). 


J.C. B. Monr : Rudolf Bultmann, Marburger Predigten (226 pp. ; DM 9.80). 
Oscar Cullmann, Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments (352 pp. ; DM 25.-). 


MUHLENBURG PRess : Gustaf Wingren, Luther on Vocation (257 pp. ; $3.50). 


OLIVER AND BoyD: Ronald S. Wallace, Elijah and Elisha. Expositions from 
the Book of Kings (164 pp.; 16s.). 


PATMOS-VERLAG : Thomas Sartory, Die katholische Kirche und die getrennten 
Christen. Papst- und Bischofsworte zur Wiedervereinigung im Glauben 
(102 pp.; DM 3.—). 


PENGUIN Books: John Taylor, Christianity and Politics in Africa (127 pp. ; 
2s.). 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY: George W. Davis, Existentialism and Theology. 
An investigation of the contribution of Rudolf Bultmann to theological 
thought (88 pp.; $2.75). S. Ralph Harlow, Thoughts for Times like 
These. The application of the Judeo-Christian ethic to some of our 
modern problems in social relations, politics, and religion (181 pp.; 
$3.00). Ben F. Kimpel, Language and Religion (153 pp. ; $3.75). André 
Parrot, The Temple of Jerusalem (Studies in Biblical Archaeology No. 5), 
(112 pp: ; $2.75). Frank J. Pirone, Science and the Love of God (233 pp: ; 
$4.25). Zoltan Sztankay, Christianity, Democracy and Technology (182 pp. ; 
$3.75). 


QUELL-VERLAG : Sherwood Eddy, Schuldner der Welt. Das Abenteuer meines 
Lebens (227 pp.; DM 13.80). 


RHEINISCHE MISSIONS-GESELLSCHAFT : Peter Beyerhaus, Die Selbstdnaigkeit 
der jungen Kirchen als missionarisches Problem (393 pp.; DM 12.—). 
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ROWOHL : Ernst Benz, Geist und Leben der Ostkirche (203 pp.; DM 1.90). 
SALZER: Die Arbeiterpriester. Dokumente (227 pp.; DM 8.80). 


S.C. M. Press: Oscar Cullmann, The State in the New Testament (121 pp. ; 
12s. 5d.). Gabriel Hebert, Fundamentalism and the Church of God (156 pp. ; 
1S5s.). James M. Robinson, The Problem of History in Mark (95 pp. ; 
8s.). Paul Tournier, The Meaning of Persons (238 pp.; 2ls.). 


The SeEABURY Press: Leslie E. Cooke, The Church is There (59 pp. ; $0.95). 
SHEED AND WARD: Christopher Dawson, The Revolt of Asia (48 pp. ; 3s. 6d.). 


S. P.C. K.: Missionary Commitments of the Anglican Communion (39 pp. ; 
3s. 6d.). Paula Mirtow, Jesus and the Religion of the Old Testament 
(81 pp.; 4s.). Relations between Anglican and Presbyterian Churches. 
A Joint Report (40 pp. ; 3s. 6d.). 


S.P.G.: Dewi Morgan, Further Outlook. S.P.G. Review of the Year’s 
Work, 1956-1957 (80 pp.; Is. 6d.). 


Spes: A. Latereille / E. Delaruelle / J.-R. Palanque, Histoire du catholicisme 
en France. 1: Des Origines a la chrétienté médiévale (252 pp. ; Fr. fr. 1000). 

J. STauDA : Leiturgia. Handbuch des evangelischen Gottesdienstes. 20. Liefe- 
rung (80 pp.; DM 3.80 for subscribers). 


THE UNITED CHURCH PUBLISHING HousE: James Sutherland Thomson, 
The Divine Mission. The R. P. MacKay Memorial Lectures 1956-1957 
(82 pp. ; $1.00). 


VANDENHOECK & RUPRECHT: Evangelisches Kirchen-Lexikon. Kirchlich- 
theologisches Handworterbuch. Lieferung 18/19 (pp. 514-767 ; DM 9.60). 


WESTMINSTER PRESS: Maurice Bévenot, St. Cyprian. The Lapsed. The 
Unity of the Catholic Church. Translated and annotated by MB 
(133 pp.; 2ls.). The Library of Christian Classics. Vol. IX: Early 
Medieval Theology (430 pp. ; $5.00). Vol. XXV: Spiritual and Anabaptist 
Writers. Documents illustrative of the Radical Reformation (421 pp.; 
$5.00). J. Lesslie Newbigin, Sin and Salvation (128 pp. ; $2.00). David 
Wesley Soper, You have Met Christ (142 pp.; $2.50). George Ernest 
Wright and Floyd Vivian Filson, ed., The Westminster Historical Atlas 
of the Bible (130 pp. ; $7.50). John Charles Wynn, Pastoral Ministry to 
Families (214 pp. ; $3.75). 


WortD Horizons: William Richey Hogg, New Day Dawning (101 pp.; 
$0.50). 
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THE QUEST AND CHARACTER 
OF A UNITED CHURCH 


Winfred E. Garrison 


“Like a fresh breeze in a stuffy atmosphere. It 
offers a new and striking approach to the whole 
problem of the unity of the church... He concludes 
that the real task is not to resolve the differences of 
conviction and practice but to secure a recognition 
of their continuing validity within a united Church. 

. This is an approach to Christian unity which 
calls for much more attention than it has received.”’ 

Samuel McCrea Cavert, Executive Secretary in the 
U.S., World Council of Churches $3.50 


UNDER THE STEEPLE 


Dorothy and Gabriel Fackre 


This study takes the current interest of the 
theologian in the Church and places it in the setting 
of the local church. With keen insight and kindly 
humor the authors analyze the common interest 
groups in a typical local church—the clubs, bazaars, 
suppers, and others. Then they show the relation of 
these groups to the total program of the local church, 
and beyond that to the one great Church. All church 
members will find this discussion of the ecumenical 
movement interesting and stimulating. Oct. 7. $2 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
Edited by Harold C. Letts 


Fourteen outstanding scholars answer the 
urgent problem of Christian responsibility 
to society. Paper bound. Three volumes 

I. Existence Today—Traces transformation of 
Western society—contrasts secular hopes 
with the hopes of the gospel 160 pp. $1.50 
Il. The Lutheran Heritage—Historical influ- 
ences leading Lutherans to present responsi- 
bility. 192 pp. $1.75 

III. Life in Community—Blueprint for build- 
ing effective Christian action today. 240 
pp. $2.25 


All three volumes, $4.75 


THE LAST BOOK OF THE BIBLE 


By Hanns Lilje 

Translated by Olive W yon 
A leading Protestant theologian who wrote 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW and 
LUTHER NOW, gives a lucid explanation 
of the importance of the Book of Revelation 
320 pp. $4.50. 


CHRIST FREES AND UNITES 
By Martin J. Heinecken 


The outstanding author of The Moment 
Before God writes on the theme of the Min- 
neapolis Lutheran World Federation As- 
sembly. $2.00. 


At all bookstores 
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Late Medieval Mysticism 


Edited by Ray C. Petry. Selections from 
the writings of Bernard of Clairvaux, the 
Victorines, Francis of Assisi, Bonaventure, 
Ramon Lull, Meister Eckhart, Richard 
Rolle, Henry Suso, Catherine of Siena, Jan 
Van Ruysbroeck, German Theology (late 
14th century), Nicholas of Cusa, and Cath- 
erine of Genoa. 416 pages. 

November 11, $5.00 


Mark Meets Christ 


By FrRaNK WILSON PRICE. This point-by-point 
comparison of Christianity vs. Communism 
offers the insight and understanding that Chris- 
tians must possess to defeat the Marxist phi- 
losophy. October 28, $3.50 


Which Books 
Belong in the Bible? 


A Study of the Canon, by Fioyp V. Fitson. 
This noted author, and member of the com- 
mittee that prepared The Revised Standard 
Version of the Apocrypha now brings us an 
authoritative historical and theological expla- 
nation of why some books are included in our 
present Bible and some are not. 

October 28, $3.00 


Selections from the Shorter Writings of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, edited by D. B. ROBERTSON. 
Sixty-four selections illustrate the major themes 
of love and justice in Niebuhr’s social, political, 
and economic thought. Includes his views on 
American politics, foreign policy, socialized 
medicine, pacifism, segregation, and the hydro- 
gen bomb. November 11, $6.00 
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The ablest writers from many denominations. . . 
an original and unique working plan . . . texts in both 
King James and Revised Standard versions . . . rich 
introductions . . . authoritative exegeses . . . stimulating 
expositions . . . other exciting features—all these are 
found in each of the 12 volumes of THE INTER- 
PRETER’S BIBLE. 

Volume 12 (published this fall) completes the set! 
It contains complete texts and commentary on James 
through Revelation, PLUS 16 pages of color photo- 
graphs, general articles, and two indexes to the entire 
set. 


Christendom's Most Comprehensive Commentary 


Each volume, $8.75 
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